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THE VOLUNTEER AND THE FAMILY SOCIETY 
TODAY’ 


MARY WILLCOX GLENN 
President, American Association for Organizing Family Social Work 


I. 

MMA Woodhouse, in the opening sen- 
iD tence of Emma, is described as being 
“handsome, clever and rich with a 
comfortable home and happy disposition.” 
Jane Austen presents her to us in the para- 
graphs which follow as the young mistress 
of a household, who has more time than 
pursuits on her hands. Gilbert K. Chester- 
ton, in his essay on “ The Evaluation of 
Emma,”’? recently brought Emma herself 
freshly before my mind, even though I was 
prepared to take exception to his assertion 
that “her claim to oversee and order the 
social things about her consisted in being 
refined,” that her direct descendants became 
social reformers because their social refine- 
ment had grown restless, and that Emma, 

“if she had been very much richer 
would have dealt with a thousand Robert 
Martins and a thousand Harriet Smiths and 
made the same muddle about all of them.” 
The novel was written in the second 
decade of the nineteenth century. Some 


* Given at the third meeting of Volunteer Values, 
under the auspices of the Association of Volun- 
— in Social Service, New York, December 13, 
926. 

* The Uses of Diversity: Gilbert K. Chesterton. 
Dodd 





thirty-odd years later a young English- 
woman, aged 26, who divided her year be- 
tween two country homes and London, 
wrote from one of her country homes, 
Embley, on the edge of the New Forest, “ I 
am almost heartbroken to leave Lea Hurst 
{in Derbyshire]. There are so many duties 
there which lie near at hand, and I could be 
well content to do them there all the days of 
my life. I have left so many poor friends 
there whom I shall never see again, and so 
much might have been done for them. . . . 
The things which interest me _ interest 
them.” * In October of the same year, 1846, 
she entered in her diary, “ O happy, happy 
six weeks at the Hurst where (from July 15 
to September 1) I had found my business in 
this world. My heart was filled. My soul 
was at home.” “ The business ” which satis- 
fied was the visiting of nearby sick cottagers, 
who needed her help. Her biographer gives 
the reasons why this young gentlewoman, 
Florence Nightingale, found it impracticable 
to keep in close touch with poor neighbors 
in the second home (Embley). “ The dis- 
tances were greater” and leisure less be- 
cause of “a constant round of company at 
home.” And “the migrations of the 


* The Life of Florence Nightingale: Sir Edward 
35 
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family between these country homes and 
London were “ fatal to concentration of 
effort.” 4 

Mr. Chesterton does not reason in terms 
of case work. He is not led, therefore, as 
one of us might be, to think of what Emma 
with her charming disposition and good 
heart would have been enabled to do for 
Harriet if her doting Miss Taylor had been 
a more discriminating guide or if Mr. 
Knightley’s common sense and democratic 
attitude of mind had been allowed to exert 
an early influence. Let us, however, learn 
our lesson from Mr. Chesterton, through 
recognizing that his evaluation of Emma 
typifies what has been our own attitude as 
social workers toward a large class of volun- 
teers with whom we have in the past felt 
our societies to be encumbered: toward the 
volunteer whom, at her worst, we thought 
of as assuming the right of telling the de- 
pendent poor how to live with no true con- 
ception of what their lives held of beauty or 
of degradation, of strength or of weakness ; 
or as classifying the beneficiaries of her 
favors as worthy if they seemed to accept 
her code of propriety ; toward the volunteer 
who assumed that to better feed and better 
house the poor meant to make them auto- 
matically more moral. The attitude of these 
unreflecting volunteers, it must be said how- 
ever, was warped not only because of the 
cleavage in experience between the leisure 
and the labor classes, but because the staff 
workers with whom they as managers or as 
friendly visitors came in contact were also 
inclined to put people who happened to be 
poor into predetermined categories. 

Divorce and desertion bear nowadays too 
familiar a resemblance for either volunteer 
or professional to err in setting fast rules 
for the treatment of the deserter or for stiff- 
ening the determination of the deserted wife 
to keep her man at bay. So abject has been 
the fall of thrift-teaching under the impact 
of the new psychology, with its inculcating 
of fear of thwarted desires, that no volun- 
teer could now be found who would preach 
prudential saving while she, herself, spent 
with no withholding of income for future 
security. 

During the recent years of social shift 


*The Life of Florence Nightingale, ibid., page 64. 
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Emma has almost wholly failed as, because 
we in so large a measure have failed her. 
She herself has moved away from our so- 
cieties. She is no longer, except in a few 
instances, a problem of recruiting. She has 
found other fields in which to spend her 
undisciplined energy. The lesson for us to 
take to heart is that we so persistently have 
put Mr. Chesterton’s, not a consistent case 
worker’s, valuation on her. We have gaged 
her as unchangeable. We have seen in her 
no possibilities of growth. 

Our more crippling failure has been to 
lose to so great an extent the Florence 
Nightingale type of recruit. We have lost to 
our field the young as well as the older 
women who have social imagination and are 
alert to reach out and touch in a quickening 
way people near at hand whether they be 
moneyed or penniless. We have failed to 
recruit the women who learn for themselves 
what makes life worth while in a world in 
flux, who envisage what underlies the be- 
havior of the men and women with whom 
they have personal relations without resort 
to formulated diagnosis. We have not 
recognized them to be the type of persons 
whose experiences are subjected to an in- 
tuitive process of correlation, whereby the 
enrichment of their personality is assured. 
Being what they are, their volunteer service 
is diverted from our field, if they find that 
our professional workers are not prepared to 
make use of their non-professional talents. 
Such of their number as add a flair for ad- 
ministrative work to their ability to come 
readily into social relationship with all sorts 
and conditions of men, will readily find 
diverse opportunities for social service. 
But those others who are characterized by a 
humility, a reticence, which often are marks 
of their quality, may be lost to the social 
field as a whole if they are not drawn into 
the service in which they should feel them- 
selves most at home, be free to realize their 
powers. The professional, in failing to 
make use of them, becomes a party to a 
betrayal of the heritage left us by our 
founders. For they, the founders, were of 
such mettle. 

Let us acknowledge it. We have blun- 
dered. We have discarded the method of 
case work in recruiting. We have in our 
haste to rid ourselves of the cumbersome 
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volunteer let fall into the discard those who 
should have been drawn on to be the salt of 
our service. 

As if in warning as to where our profes- 
sional bias might lead us, there comes to 
mind a high garden wall on which grows 
unconfined a rambler rose. In time as one 
watches, season by season, all the tender 
perennials which spring up in the border at 
the base of the wall are choked and die down. 
The dominant rose has mastery. 

One recalls, likewise, a border in a well 
tended garden, which is given over to a 
gardener who keeps in view a picture of beds 
in which no plant grows at will. Scrupu- 
lously has he dug about each separated stalk 
or bush, so that each stands detached with 
no bloom spilling over into an adjacent plot. 
Each plant becomes a symbol of a gardener’s 
skill. 

One remembers, moreover, the return in 
the early spring to a cherished, wooded 
slope on which arbutus has been wont to 
bloom. Ah, the pain of finding that those 
who plucked the flowers the previous year 
had been too rough in their handling. The 
roots had been pulled up with the foliage. 


II. 

The question, what place and scope has 
the volunteer in the field of family welfare 
work today? leads one away from an imme- 
diate consideration of the volunteer to ask a 
further question, what is the purpose of the 
family movement ? 

In the 57th Annual Report of the London 
Charity Organisation Society, note is taken 
of the deep interest thoughtful London 
theater-goers have shown in the production 
of Pirandello’s plays. The significance to 
the C.O.S. is felt to lie in what is believed 
to be the dramatist’s own quest. He is 
assumed to be continually putting the query, 
“ Behind the ever-changing fantasies of each 
of these people about themselves and about 
each other, can we discover anything like a 
real person, a consistent individual, any- 
thing that can be called a character?” 
Character, its recognition, its development, 
its safeguarding, and its protection against 
the assaults of casual charity, was the 
primary concern of the founders of our 
societies. The accepted function of their 
followers, who have held aloft the standard 
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they raised, has been to endeavor to further 
the creation of “a better social and indi- 
vidual life” through an emphasis on the 
importance of the basic trait self-dependence. 
The C.O.S. movement in the first half of 
its history was inclined to under-estimate the 
devastating effect of meager resources on 
the stability of family life; later it tended to 
over-emphasize the effect of environment; 
now it is passing through the phase when 
the recognition of the turbulent sweep of 
the emotions tempts C.O.S. practitioners 
to let character fend for itself, provided 
the fantasies of disadvantaged people are 
brought to the light. We, along with the 
rank and file of social workers, have stage 
by stage over-emphasized, have unduly re- 
lied on particular modes of treatment. We 
have gathered objective facts about people’s 
lives without achieving as yet a comparable 
degree of skill in the use of the data ac- 
quired. We are at present further advanced 
in our power of analysis than in our power 
of synthesis. We should realize this clearly, 
now that the temptation lies upon us as well 
as upon other case workers to pull at the 
fibers which spring from the roots of per- 
sonality in order to determine an individual’s 
tendencies. Practice runs close to a narrow 
ledge on which reliance is placed on a skill- 
ful uncovering of motives. Those who walk 
that ledge with a client may inadvertently 
push him into a bog in which those stable 
attributes we have been in the habit of calling 
character may maintain no foothold. 

Mr. Galsworthy has given us a fine por- 
trait of the growth of character in as un- 
likely a subject as Soames Forsyte. In the 
closing chapters of The Silver Spoon Soames 
is shown leaving London and all that it rep- 
resents to him: “ His habits, his comforts, 
his possessions . . . and here he was fling- 
ing them all over the windmill! Absurd! 
and yet—!” In the final chapter, he, the 
self-centered man of property, the undis- 
cerning husband of Irene, says simply to his 
daughter Fleur’s husband, “I shall look 
after her and you'll look after yourself, I 
hope.” When reliance on possessions is re- 
placed by a free offering of love, a new 
force is generated. Our own periods of de- 
cline in effective effort, society by society, 
have been marked by an over-emphasis on 
things, on objective services or on material 
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aid; on finding out about people rather than 
on working with them. If the purpose of 
our movement be to develop and release per- 
sonality—to give scope to character—then to 
fulfil that purpose, which is slow of accom- 
plishment, many men of many minds must 
be enlisted. Numbered among these must 
he the volunteer. 

As to the volunteer, let me say first that I 
recognize the distinctive value of a variety 
of services which may and should be ren- 
dered by persons who agree to do with regu- 
larity tasks assigned by a district or a central 
office. These tasks should include clerical 
aid, odd jobs, searching official records, ex- 
pert advice provided by members of other 
professional bodies, interpretation of the 
needs and the findings of case work to the 
general public, enlistment of recruits, taking 
training for case work, along with a variety 
of other assignments. It is not of the doers 
of prescribed tasks that I wish in particular 
to write but rather of an elect minority who 
should be a cardinal factor in the life of 
any society. 

At the core of every organization lies its 
rightful mission, by whose fulfilment an 
organization maintains vitality and sends 
forth vigorous shoots. The life of the or- 
ganization is dependent fundamentally not 
on money nor on popular approval nor even 
on the technical skill of its staff, but on the 
quality and the discernment of the persons 
who carry forward the work with its central 
purpose held in mind. The key people at 
any given period or stage of growth may be 
all professional or all volunteer. They may 
be a combination of both. I could cite in- 
stances of important agencies of which each 
statement is or was at some time true. Hold- 
ing the ideal, realizing it continuously, pro- 
gressively, may depend on one or the other 
at a given moment of a society’s history, 
may when lost be regained by the profes- 
sional or by the volunteer, may be hampered, 
deadened by one as well as by the other. 
Professional may with honest intention 
crowd out volunteer participation. The pro- 
fessional worker may then have in hand a 
machine of extraordinary expertness in pro- 
ducing social data, though one which falls 
short of making equally notable adjustments 
in human lives. A board of managers may 
inaugurate a new régime, which functions 
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to the satisfaction of a contributing member- 
ship, and yet may be an instrument of 
destruction of a society’s former social use- 
fulness. The qualities which make for a 
high degree of social serviceableness may be 
possessed, lost, and found again. As I see 
it, there is a narrow way for a society to 
tread, a way which has been trodden at 
various times by varying types of societies 
in different places—trodden by such societies 
as have held the means in right relation to 
the end to be attained. 

As the family case work movement has 
made its uneven advance during the past 
fifty vears, through the medium of first one 
and then another society, there has been a 
splendid development in the concept of its 
task. It has come to see that, coupled with 
the obligation of recognizing and releasing, 
of protecting and aiding character in the 
process of growth, must be the comple- 
mentary work of stimulating creative, sus- 
tained, human relationships. It is an 
exquisite, elusive task to stimulate right, 
durable, social relations between persons of 
varying temperaments for the sake of com- 
munity life itself. Such a task is peculiarly 
difficult when individualism cries a halt to 
personal sacrifice made in behalf of social 
solidarity. The intrinsic worth of the family 
society lies in the adroitness with which, one 
after another, socially depressed or socially 
endowed human beings, whether as clients 
or as prospective social workers, are dis- 
cerned and their potentialities developed. 
The questions as to whether a worker should 
be salaried or non-salaried, on full, part or 
intermittent time, are to be answered by 
experiments in adjustment rather than by 
fixed rulings. Any work which in its nature 
is truly scientific or artistic must of neces- 
sity be done by such as are volunteer in 
intention. This last statement is axiomatic. 

I can think of no quality which a pro- 
fessional should have that I have not known 
some volunteer to have had, and vice versa. 
Instances readily come to mind of continuity 
of service, dependability, accuracy, imagina- 
tion, flexibility, seasoned judgment, ability 
to elicit confidence, which have character- 
ized some one or another volunteer as well 
as some one or another professional worker. 

A temptation which comes alike to the 
one or to the other is to yield to the pos- 
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sessive instinct. Such yielding leads the 
professional on the one hand to a jealous 
guarding of the case work technique from 
a dreaded interference on the part of the 
non-technical volunteer. It leads the volun- 
teer, on the other hand, to claim a right to 
intervene, without knowledge, in the process 
of case work to the extent of quenching the 
ardor of a staff. How sinister it is that this 
“mortal enemy ” of case work should face 
both ways: toward the client, making the 
rendering of services, the giving of things, 
serve as substitutes for personal relationships 
established; toward the volunteer and pro- 
fessional workers, often dividing them into 
opposing camps. 

Family work, to be social, must use the 
volunteer. It must avail itself of the services 
of many different kinds of people. At no 
other time in the fifty years of the move- 
ment has this need been as imperative. 
What matters it if pruning be required? 
The wise horticulturist is he who encourages 
the growth of new grafts in his well-culti- 
vated garden, even though he knows that 
there will be no immediate bearing of fruit, 
and that what fruit matures will be a variant 
from the orchard’s approved stock. 


Ill. 

It is an inner group within a society of 
whom I am particularly thinking; of the few 
who do work creative of new values. The 
characteristics of their service must be: 
first, that they themselves are social in that 
they evince a fine regard for their fellow 
workers, recognizing that each one has a 
distinctive social value; second, that they 
realize the grave responsibility of being one- 
self what one enjoins another to be. The 
individualist who, as professional or volun- 
teer social worker, is influenced by motives 
of personal ambition or yields in conduct to 
the anti-social urges of his own nature, is 
himself out of step and halts the line of 
march. The ultimate test of the worker and 
the work is not his technique—essential as 
is the acquisition of technique—but his 
power to show by his own life that he has 
true regard for what constitutes social value 
in daily living. The third characteristic is 


that the threefold terms of their service in- 
clude a sense of responsibility (1) to the 
self to keep fit in mind and body, (2) to 


the neighbor as client or as co-worker, and 
(3) to the eternal principle, the something 
outside of time or space, which we in our 
several ways name and apprehend. 

An appraisement of the inner group, if 
one could get perspective, might be made 
through gaging what has been added to the 
social stream, what properties have been 
drained into the reservoir of living waters. 
Have these properties a fertility which will 
help nourish not the present generation 
alone, but the generation which follows? 
This group of initiates within the family 
field should be free to concern themselves 
with the task of adding content to treatment. 
They can prove what riches will be added to 
treatment, when the old conception of the 
friendly visitor is revamped. The splendid 
development in social diagnosis gives ad- 
vantage to the present-day worker, whether 
professional or volunteer, which enables her 
as never before to make enduring creative, 
social contacts. But to realize on our gains 
in diagnosis there must be available a staff 
of persons of varied talents and experiences, 
alert, imaginative, unhurried. I say this, 
with the volunteer in mind, in spite of the 
fact that in some of our societies executives 
act on the assumption that there is no place 
in case work for the volunteer, and that the 
volunteer’s rightful place is as a doer of 
odd jobs, a procurer of contributions, or as 
a vote-casting board member. Some who 
have held such belief are coming to see what 
is the result of training a board to consider 
only the items offered by the agenda of 
business, and of educating no group to in- 
terpret the case work itself to the com- 
munity. An inner group of professionals 
and volunteers, each one believing in the 
cause of family case work and each liberated 
from the burden of determining continually 
what is their respective status, will be pre- 
pared to interpret to the public the true 
purpose, as well as the principal activity of 
their society. They can secure good will 
for the work itself and wipe out the dis- 
crepancies that often are to be found between 
the statements made by the publicity and 
finance departments and the actual case 
work practice. 

This inner group of devotees should be 
able to keep a space of quiet at the heart of 
the organization. In such a space spiritual 











consideration may be given to people in 
need, whether client or new recruit, young 
visitor or student—a sanctuary within which 
case work is held in reverence, and from 
which its enemies are withheld. There teach- 
ing and learning are always in process. There 
stay the elect few who are not to be diverted 
by opportunities to become executives or 
administrators on a large scale. There may 
be found the humble-hearted who keep a 
door open for new-comers, who do not for- 
get that one’s work is never more than in 
process of becoming the reality one would 
have it be, that the ideal is what one reaches 
toward, what one may not touch and hold. 
“It is not by multitudes in a rush that 
people are rescued. Until there is 
order, nothing can be done; and order is 
the individual with his efforts ranking with 
other individuals in their efforts.”*° The 
organization for which our movement 
labored in its early days has been taken 
over in large part by councils of social 
agencies and by other federating bodies. 
There is, however, a more delicate, inciting, 
though modest type of organizing which our 
experience should especially fit us to do. 
Sir Charles S. Loch defines it in part for us 
°A Great Ideal and Its Champion. Papers by 


Sir Charles S. Loch. George Allen & Unwin, Lon- 
don. Page 25. 
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in the quotation given above, though his defi- 
nition of order might be felt to apply aptly to 
councils of social agencies. I take it, how- 
ever, that he was thinking in subjective 
rather than in objective terms, that he had 
in mind the ordering of our relationships one 
to another, the effecting of a change in per- 
sonal equations. If we employ our imagina- 
tion, and have ingenuity, and will assimilate 
the new psychology to our own use, we can 
develop our case conferences so that they 
may become centers for some new experi- 
ments in the social ordering of our relations 
to one another and to the community round 
about. 

The stanza from one of the noble lauds 
of Jacopone da Todi which Sir Charles S. 
Loch used to illustrate his point is appended 
to deepen the assertion that a fresh oppor- 
tunity lies at hand and that this opportunity 
puts a new obligation upon us: 


Order this love, O thou who lovest Me, 
For without order virtue comes to naught; 
And since thou seekest Me so ardently, 
—That virtue may be ruler in thy thought 
And in thy love—summon that charity 
Whose fervours are by gentle Order taught: 
A tree to proof is brought 
By ordered fruit; 
Bole, branch, and root, 
All thrive in Order’s grove.® 


* The translation given is from Jacopone da Todi, 
Poet and Mystic, 1228-1306, a Spiritual Biography, 
by Evelyn Underhill, E. P. Dutton & Co., p. 373. 
Another translation is used by Loch. 








STUDY OF THE CASE RECORDS OF THE 
EMERGENCY COMMITTEE OF 
SCRANTON 
December, 1925, January, February, and March, 1926 


CLARENCE A. PRETZER 
Secretary, Scranton Family Welfare Association 


History 
HE miners’ strike which started Sep- 
tember 1, 1925, threw about nineteen 
thousand miners and mine laborers of 
Scranton and Dunmore out of work. Appli- 
cations to the Family Welfare Bu-eau 


increased gradually from month to month 
during the strike. In September there were 


53 applications; and in December there had 
been 254 applications for assistance before 
the organization of the Emergency Com- 
mittee by the Community Chest. Practically 


all the families in urgent need of assistance 
were in this group. 

Shortly before Christmas one of the local 
newspapers started a campaign to raise 
money for people who they claimed were 
suffering. To counteract this campaign of 
the newspaper and to ascertain the exact 
amount of suffering in the city, the Com- 
munity Chest organized the Emergency 
Committee and through announcements in 
the newspaper invited people who were suf- 
fering on account of the strike to apply for 
assistance. 
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In addition to Chest publicity, just before 
Christmas one of the large coal companies 
sent a letter to all employees asking those 
who were suffering on account of the strike 
to apply at its office for assistance. A large 
number of people responded to this invita- 
tion and were all referred to the Community 
Chest office, the coal company to pay the 
cost of all material relief given to its 
employees. 

In its publicity the Community Chest had 
committed itself to a policy of liberal relief 
giving. Its original plan was to have the 
applicants for relief pass before the Emer- 
gency Committee members who would hear 
their stories and give them orders for ma- 
teria! relief. The committee had $35,000 to 
spend in this way. The board of the Family 
Welfare Bureau and its staff members made 
every effort to prevent this “ bread line ” 
and after considerable discussion finally 
succeeded in effecting a compromise which 
involved the loan of the staff of the Family 
Welfare Bureau to the Emergency Commit- 
tee for the purpose of supervising a corps 
of volunteers who would visit the homes of 
the applicants and make an effort to get the 
facts in each family situation. 

Applicants for material relief nearly 
flooded the offices of the Family Welfare 
Bureau and Community Chest, which were 
used as headquarters for the Emergency 
Committee. During the last week of Decem- 
ber more than five hundred families applied 
for assistance, and on one day during this 
week more than five hundred people (work- 
ers and applicants) visited the headquarters. 

A call for volunteers was issued and 
workers from all social agencies were 
drafted to assist the committee—105 people 
in all. During the week before Christmas 
and the week following more than one half 
of the 1862 families who eventually applied 
for assistance made their appeal. The 
strike continued about six weeks longer 
(until February 15th, 1926) but there was 
a steady decrease in applications—apparently 
an indication that the holiday season as well 
as the publicity played a definite part in 
increasing requests for relief. 

The volunteers who gathered information 
for the records of these special relief fam- 
ilies were for the most part untrained. Each 


worker wrote a report of every contact with 
a family on a sheet of paper which was filed 
in a folder with a special face card contain- 
ing the minimum of information needed to 
identify the family and a few facts in regard 
to its social condition. 

Five trained visitors on the staff of the 
Family Welfare Bureau, who had helped 
supervise the staff of the Emergency Relief 
Committee, volunteered to make a study of 
the experience in handling this emergency 
for possible future guidance. One hundred 
records were selected for study, by taking 
every eighteenth record from file, about 5% 
per cent of the total number of families 
cared for by the Emergency Committee—a 
sufficient number to show a cross section of 
the group. 

Social Status 

The one hundred records studied showed 
that the majority (about 90 per cent) of the 
applicants were normal and unbroken fam- 
ilies: there were 91 married couples. (Usu- 
ally, between 65 and 70 per cent of the 
families applying to the relief agencies are 
unbroken families.) There were only seven 
widows, one widower, and one family in 
which the social status was not given. 


Size of Families 

Included in the group were 8 families who 
had no children; 38 had either 5 or 6 chil- 
dren; 5 families or about 5 per cent had 7 
children. The average for the entire group 
was 3.9 children per family or about 5.9 
members per family. 

The average family in the United States 
consists of 4.5 members, while those under 
the care of relief agencies average about 5.5 
members. This average of 5.9 members in- 
dicates that the families cared for by the 
Emergency Committee were larger than the 
average for the whole community, probably 
accounted for by the fact that the majority 
of miners and mine laborers are immigrants 
or first generation children of immigrants. 


t Wage Earners 

In the great majority of the families (76 
per cent of those studied) there was only 
one wage earner in normal times; in only 
14 per cent of the families were there two. 
In one family there were four wage earners. 
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About 74 per cent of the families studied 
gave the breadwinner’s normal occupation as 
mine laborer or miner. ‘The others varied 
through a wide list of occupations such as 
railroad workers, cleaning women, one mason 
and one accountant. 


Material Assets 

The records studied indicated that about 
21 per cent (or about 350 families out of a 
total of 1,800) owned or were buying their 
homes. Nineteen per cent of the records 
studied did not indicate whether or not the 
family owned property. 

Most of the families who applied for 
assistance were in debt, usually incurred 
during the strike for such necessities as 
groceries, rent, and insurance. Eighty-seven 
per cent of the families had contracted debts 
after exhausting their own resources. The 
fact that so large a proportion of families 
were paying for their homes and that most 
of the families had some resources indi- 
cated that the families applying to the Emer- 
gency Committee were at least as thrifty as 
the average family. 


Rent Paid 
For the most part the families lived in 
homes where the rent paid was rather low. 
Fifty-five of the records studied gave the 
amount of rent paid. Of this group, 57 per 
cent paid less than $20 a month, some as 
low as $7, although the majority ranged 
from $14 to $20; 22 per cent paid just $20; 
20 per cent paid over $20; one paid as high 
as $40. The low rents are evidence that the 
majority of families lived in outlying dis- 

tricts or in run-down houses. 


Means of Reducing Cost of Living 

Fifty-four of the records showed that the 
families had not moved to cheaper rooms or 
tried to reduce their expenditures by having 
two or more families move into the same 
house, although this was done in 11 per cent 
of the cases. If this were true of the whole 
group, it would mean that about 200 of the 
1,862 families moved into cheaper rooms as 
a means of reducing the cost of living. 

Families had tried to meet their own 
needs. One woman had pawned her wed- 
ding ring, one woman sold coal, two had se- 


cured help from relatives. In two families 
the woman had gone to do work by the day 
and two men had left the city to secure work 
elsewhere. 

Contacts with Families 

Calls were made in the home shortly after 
the time of application. In 43 per cent of 
the cases a call was made in the home the 
same day the application was received. In 
61 per cent, a cail was made in the home 
within two days of the date of application. 
Thirteen records did not indicate the date 
when the first call was made, perhaps be- 
cause the call was made on the date of ap- 
plication. In the other 26 families calls were 
made in the home from three to thirteen 
days after the date of application. The fact 
that in most instances calls were made in 
the homes so quickly after the date of ap- 
plication indicates that the organization in 
this phase of the work was responsive and 
efficient. 

In 49 per cent of the cases studied only 
one call was made in the home. In many 
cases families were advised to return to the 
office if further help was needed. In 24 per 
cent of the cases two calls were made, and 
in 13 per cent three calls. 

The follow-up work or the second call to 
any family was usually made by a second 
visitor and the reports as to the family’s 
needs were often conflicting. There were 
24 families in which two calls were made 
and there were 20 families upon whom two 
visitors called. There were 13 families 
where three visits were made and 13 where 
three visitors called. This indicates a weak- 
ness in the organization and a waste of the 
time and energy of the visitors and must 
have embarrassed a number of families. 

Fifty-seven per cent of the families had 
not been known to any social agency pre- 
vious to their application to the Emergency 
Committee. Thirty-four or about one-third 
of the families had previously been known 
to social agencies, in most instances a health 
agency, and nine records were not clear on 
this point. In other words, the families as- 
sisted were apparently able to take care of 
their own needs under ordinary circum- 
stances. 

In nearly a third of the cases the family 
was referred to some social agency for regu- 
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lar treatment, usually either to the District 
Nurse Association or the Family Welfare 
Bureau. Most of the families which were 
referred to the District Nurse Association 
were referred for prenatal care. In other 
instances incipient tuberculosis was discov- 
ered and continued care either at clinics or 
sanitaria was made available for the patients 
while their families were cared for by the 
Family Welfare Bureau. 


Material Reltef 

In the 100 records studied there were 77 
to whom material relief was given and 23 
where it was not given. Of the 77 families 
there were 32 where the facts reported 
seemed to indicate a need for the relief given, 
7 in which the persons making the study 
could not determine whether or not the fam- 
ily needed material assistance, and the other 
38 received material assistance although the 
recorded facts seemed to indicate that they 
could have gotten along without it. 

Adding the 7 families where there was 
some doubt as to material needs to the group 
of 32 families who needed relief, we have 
39 families (or 39 per cent of the 100 stud- 
ied) who may have needed relief, and 38 
families (or 38 per cent) who received relief 
unnecessarily. For the whole group of 1,862 
families who applied for assistance, prob- 
ably only 39 per cent, or about 596 families, 
were actually in need of material assistance, 
while 38 per cent, or 707 families, received 
material assistance when they apparently 
could have gotten along without it. 

The 100 families studied represent ap- 
proximately 5% per cent of the 1,862 fam- 
ilies assisted by the Emergency Committee 
and received just about 5% per cent of the 
total amount of relief given. The Emer- 
gency Committee spent for material relief 
$15,090. Fifty per cent of this amount, or 
about $7,545, would apparently have been 
sufficient to take care of all of the families 
who could not have gotten along without 
assistance, had the Emergency Committee 
been equipped to do a case work job. Sev- 
eral of the case workers making the study 
thought that many families received material 
relief unnecessarily and others received less 
than they needed. If this is true, it indicates 
that the amount of money spent may not 


have been out of proportion to the total need 
in the community, but that the manner in 
which the crisis was precipitated caused 
many real needs to go uncared for. 

Material relief was given in various 
forms, chiefly grocery orders. Forty-seven 
iamilies received grocery orders; 58 re- 
ceived shoes; and a large number received 
clothing. Many families had relief in all 
these forms. Only 7 out of the hundred 
families studied were given coal, perhaps be- 
cause many families picked coal from the 
culm dumps, some stole it from storage 
piles, and a few mined coal illegally. Some 
of the coal secured from the sources given 
above was sold as “ bootleg” coal. There 
was very little coal being sold by regular 
dealers. 

Conclusions 

It would seem fair to draw the following 
conclusions: (1) That the amount of suf- 
fering in the community due to the coal 
strike was overdrawn. (2) That the man- 
ner of handling the situation was expensive. 
Two dollars were spent where one dollar 
apparently would have actually covered the 
need. It was extravagant in the amount of 
effort expended and the unnecessary strain 
placed on people who undertook to do the 
work. Had the situation been handled with- 
out unnecessary publicity perhaps the fam- 
ilies could have received more adequate 
attention from the regular agencies than 
they received under this plan. (3) Many 
of the families must have been embarrassed 
by having to tell their story to two or three 
people who came into their homes at various 
times. Perhaps this is partly offset as far as 
the whole social welfare program of the 
community is concerned by the interest that 
was shown by a large number of volunteers 
who came to the assistance of the Emer- 
gency Committee. (4) The Family Welfare 
Bureau, by proposing and getting into opera- 
tion a plan of actually visiting the homes of 
all the applicants as opposed to the dramatic 
“bread line” suggested by the Emergency 
Committee, accomplished a real service to 
the community and undoubtedly saved 
thousands of dollars as well as the morale 
and moral integrity of many individuals and 
families. 
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Recommendations 

It would seem that the situation created 
by the mine suspension of September, 1925, 
might have been handled with much less 
harm to families and less waste of funds. 
Much the same procedure as in a general 
unemployment situation might have been 
followed: a strong community committee, 
perhaps appointed by the mayor, composed 
of representatives of the Community Chest, 
Family Welfare Association, other relief 
agencies, representatives of newspapers, and 
citizens who are not definitely connected 
with any social agency but who represent 


different groups such as the labor unions, 
churches, merchants, and others in the com- 
munity.’ Such a committee, appointed early 
enough, and kept informed as to the devel- 
opment of the situation, the care given to 
the families who applied and the resources 
of the community for taking care of the 
needs, could withstand a flurry of adverse 
publicity and devise adequate means for car- 
ing for all the needs that might arise from 
unemployment due to a strike or suspension 
measure. 

* The plan in detail for handling unemployment 


situations is given in The Burden of Unemploy- 
ment, by Philip Klein, Russell Sage Foundation. 


PACHITA 
EMILIE M. BACA 


International Institute, St. Louis 


ACHITA was born in a small Mex- 

ican village in the state of Jalisco. 

Her home—one room; adobe walls, 
earth floor. Her parents—illiterate Mes- 
tizos. She is typical of the peon, or peasant 
class in Mexico—small, sturdy body, ruddy 
brown skin, and straight, black hair. The 
preponderance of Indian blood in her is 
large, but her features are delicate and very 
attractive, and when in repose her face has a 
madonna-like look of innocence and serenity. 
She is as typically Indian mentally as physi- 
cally, as credulous and superstitious as she 
is ignorant and suspicious. Without train- 
ing of any sort she dissipates her emotions 
and pleasures as readily as she does her 
meager worldly possessions. Embued with 
the futile philosophy of the peon, she yields 
to whatever emotion is uppermost in her 
mind, taking her sorrows without much 
complaint as she takes her pleasures with- 
out comment—her outlook on life utterly 
apathetic. 

She grew up like a weed and like a weed 
has survived despite many adverse condi- 
tions. She was brought up a Catholic, and 
that is the nearest approach she has had to 
any formal training. The statues and beau- 
tiful vestments of the church are her spir- 
itual consolation, but that moral laws were 
made to be conformed to has never occurred 
to her. Now with scarcely any food in the 


house she will spend her last cent on a gaudy 
statue, but even with two churches within 
walking distance she never finds time to go 
to mass. 

She grew up primitive in her emotions and 
reactions, unmoral in her attitude and un- 
standardized in her behavior. The one de- 
termining factor and emotion in her life is 
her motherhood. For her children and be- 
cause of them she has suffered many hard- 
ships. But her philosophy of life, which 
she best expresses by a shrug of her shoul- 
ders, has never deserted her. She can in the 
midst of the recital of her woes laugh light- 
heartedly, turn it all into a joke, calmly eat 
peanuts while she tells of the disasters that 
have overtaken her. 

Her elopement at about sixteen with José, 
a married man, never bothered her con- 
science until after he had deserted her. That 
he threatened her with a pistol was suffi- 
cient justification; she had of necessity to 
elope with him. After their elopement they 
came to the United States, and found their 
way to Nebraska, where José worked in a 
railroad roundhouse. This was in 1917, the 
time of the birth of their second child, 
Francisco. Manuel, the oldest boy, was 
born in Mexico. While they were still in 
Nebraska, José decided to go to Colorado 
and try his luck in the beet fields; and dur- 
ing his absence Pachita was attracted to a 
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young and pleasing Mexican, Juan, whom 
she eventually married by a civil ceremony. 
Juan found the responsibility of supporting 
a wife, two children not his own, and a new 
baby boy born of this union, discouraging. 
He seldom worked and when he stayed 
home he abused her and the children. José, 
hearing of this, wrote that he would not 
stand another man ill-treating his children, 
and that they should return to Jalisco; he 
would pay their fares. But when the time 
arrived José could not afford the trip (he 
had loaned all his money to a brother), so 
Pachita joined him in Colorado. From there 
they went to Kansas and eventually landed 
in St. Louis absolutely destitute. By now 
there was a new dark-eyed baby, Maria. 
After a few months in which they suf- 
fered from cold, hunger, and sickness they 
finally settled down to work and a normal 
family life. It did not last long, for José 
soon found boon companions who intro- 
duced him to boot-leggers. He would stag- 
ger home about one or two in the morning, 
storm at the door until it was opened, or 
crawl in through the transom, falling asleep 
on the kitchen floor. If he reached home 
before the family were in bed, they all, in- 
cluding Pachita, received a beating. But as 
the drunken spells and beatings continued, 
Pachita was learning the use of the police 
station on the corner, learning that she and 
Manuel could slip out and return with an 
officer, who would take José to the station, 
give him a scolding and send him back home. 
José, contrite, would return to work. Peace 
would reign, and again the family would eat. 
Pachita noticed that American men gave 
their wives money on pay days, and that 
American women did their own marketing. 
She was greatly outraged and hurt that José 
would not give her money, but the few times 
she did prevail upon him to give her an 
allowance, she spent it so lavishly and fool- 
ishly that he soon repented of his magna- 
nimity and again did the shopping himself. 
He would buy meal and beans instead of 
oranges and apples, and in small quantities, 
telling Pachita just how long it was to last, 
so that the evening tortillas would not be 
made at two in the afternoon, Pachita know- 
ing that if they were gone at four she had 
meal enough to make more at six. José in 


his crude way was trying to budget the 
family allowance, Pachita feeling that all 
this was an insult to her as a wife and 
mother. More quarrels ensued; more need 
for José to seek distraction. 

In 1924, another boy, José, was born at 
the city hospital. Another mouth to feed, 
shoes always wearing out, and the growing 
irksomeness of labor that bought only neces- 
sities and no pleasures, kept José in a con- 
stant state of rebellion. He would desert 
the family every month for two or three 
days at a time, solemnly swearing, as he 
majestically walked out of the door, that 
this time it was final. On one occasion, to 
make more impressive this statement, he 
burnt all his clothes in the family stove in 
the presence of his astonished family. But 
he returned long enough to buy a new bed, 
and a georgette dress for Pachita. Then, 
one hot July night, he disappeared for good. 

Various attempts were made to help 
Pachita, but she refused all aid for fear it 
would mean separation from some of her 
children. She also wanted to make her 
peace with God, she said, for she thought 
she had not been living according to His 
laws. However, Pachita, still very attrac- 
tive, did not have an opportunity to settle 
her account with the Lord, as she met 
Manuel, who was much more diverting than 
penitence and prayer and more to her taste. 
Manuel, ready to take José’s place, solved 
her problem. “I now have someone to sup- 
port the children,” she said. The pensive 
look in her eyes soon gave way to her happy, 
care-free smile. 

Again, she thought things would be as 
they should be, never considering that a 
young man would not for long bear the bur- 
den of a wife, and other men’s children. 
For five months Pachita was happy, and the 
children proud of their new “ pappa.” Then 
one day Pachita was again manless. This 
time friends are helping her. She does not 
worry ; she laughs as she says, “ God is good 
and He will always provide me _ with 
someone.” 

Francisco, Manuel, Arturo, Maria, and 
Pepe—what will be their attitudes when they 
grow older and learn that such a life as 
their mother leads is frowned upon here? 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF ACHIEVEMENT IN 
FAMILY CASE WORK' 


ELLEN F. WILCOX 
District Secretary, Brooklyn Bureau of Charities 


AMILY case work has been developing 

and growing in the last ten years, more 

rapidly perhaps than any other pro- 
fession. We who are in it have the faith to 
believe it has been progressing, that our 
methods are becoming more effective, our 
procedure more intelligent and thorough, 
and our results and achievements more 
permanent and far-reaching. However, in 
spite of this faith, we have little factual 
basis for knowing whether or not our results 
are actually keeping pace with the increas- 
ingly huge sums of money that are being 
spent each year, with the ever-growing body 
of trained workers who are entering the 
field, and with the continual improvement 
in our method and technique. 

Dr. Haven Emerson, in an article? pub- 
lished more than a year ago, challenged us 
to put our “ generous successes to the test 
of telltale rates, ratios, curves, trends,”’ and 
so on, to face the facts and show proof of 
the value of our accomplishments, to stake 
our reputations on the outcome of statistical 
study. He questioned our actual knowledge 
as to whether we are coming or going, and 
accused us of making little or no effort to 
“render accounting to the stockholders.” 
Dr. Lewinski-Corwin, a month or two later,® 
agreed with Dr. Emerson to a large extent, 
saying that a great deal of our social work 
is based on empirical foundations and that 
we should make an effort to establish as 
much scientific justification for it as pos- 
sible. “ We are interested,” he said, “ in pro- 


viding gages for the success we have . . . in 
order to appraise the value of our endeavors, 
and to justify the costs involved. . . . We 


want to establish a social balance sheet of 
debits and credits.” 

A number of prominent social workers 
responded* to Dr. Emerson’s challenge, all 
of them indicating agreement as to the need 


‘Prepared for the 1926 Institute of Family 
Social Work. 

* Survey, Jan. 15, 1926, page 465. 

*In a paper read at a meeting of the Academy 
of Medicine. 

* Survey, March 15, 1926, page 683. 


‘ 


for more “ measuring sticks.”” Mr. Samuel 
A. Goldsmith of the Bureau of Jewish Social 
Research, points out that in spite of our 
tremendous literature on diagnosis and treat- 
ment, we have almost none dealing with the 
result of treatment. “ A eugenist,” he says, 
“may attack the work of our family care 
agencies and indicate that all this work tends 
toward a perpetuation of pauperism. Social 
service, insofar as family care work is con- 
cerned, has not analyzed its work over 
generations of families so as to indicate 
whether or not this is the result.” Mr. 
Maurice Ll. Hexter, of the Federated Jewish 
Charities in Boston, says “ The data upon 
which to postulate even a slight statement 
of cause and effect, or actual results 
achieved, properly probed and rigorously 
tested, are very few. I have often 
wondered why social service organizations 
did not make as a first charge upon their 
income, a department to elicit information 
upon the degree to which the aim was being 
approached.” He quotes, in answer to those 
who believe that measurement in this realm 
is impossible, Professor Bowley’s statement 
that “like other investigators, the social 
statistician has to invent his own units of 
measurement. The degree of temperature, 
the unit of illumination, the standard of 
electrical potential afford familiar illustra- 
tion of the way in which the indefinite is 
made concrete. Electricity is more subtle 
than poverty or unemployment and we 
should be able to devise scales for definite 
measurement of these.” In this same con- 
nection, Robert W. Kelso, of the Council 
of Social Agencies of Boston, expresses the 
opinion that we may be wrong in thinking 
our work too fluid for measurement, point- 
ing out that “ those intangibles of personality 
held but yesterday to be sacred mysteries 
beyond our ken are now the quantitative 
materials of the new psychology.” 

Family case workers have not been un- 
aware of this need and in the last few years 
have shown a steadily increasing interest in 
statistics as well as in other forms of re- 
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search. As Mr. Kelso says in the article 
quoted above, we are developing our meas- 
uring sticks with far greater speed than any 
other profession in history. A number of 
steps in this direction are mentioned in Mr. 
Swift’s editorial on the subject in the March, 
1926, Famity. One of the most important 
is the effort that is being made to secure 
uniform agreement on the definition of 
terms in use in family societies all over the 
country. The committee which has been 
working on this problem hopes also, | be- 
lieve, to devise and put into general use, a 
standard statistical card, uniform yet elastic 
enough to meet the needs of both the large 
and small societies. This again will be a 
big step in the progress of measurements in 
case work. Those larger societies who have 
adopted the newer statistical cards which, in 
addition to complete descriptive data re- 
garding each family, provide for the monthly 
checking of problems and services (includ- 
ing services initiated and refused, as well 
as those completed) for each individual in 
the family, have found the information thus 
collected of considerable value both in 
supervision and in presenting the work to 
the public. The careful tabulation and 
analysis of the descriptive data, as well as 
the quantitative reports of problems pre- 
sented, bring about a much better visualiza- 
tion and understanding of the material with 
which we are working and the magnitude 
of our task. The tabulations of services 
rendered at least show some of the more 
tangible things we are doing in treatment. 


There is no denying that the present 
methods of collecting and using such statis- 
tics as I have just mentioned are a great 
improvement over former methods and that 
some such system is necessary for the effi- 
cient carrying on of our work. But we must 
realize that they are, so far at least, quite 
inadequate in providing a complete index 
of the success and failure of case work 
methods. Tabulations of problems presented 
and services rendered have value but are not 
these facts, as Mr. Swift puts it, “ sympto- 
matic and sometimes superficial ”’ in indicat- 
ing permanent achievement? For example, 


it is important to know the number of chil- 
dren under care who need tonsillectomies in 
relation to the number for whom the or- 
ganization has provided this treatment dur- 


ing a given period, when the question of 
lack of resources in this line comes up. But 
what about the degree to which we have 
developed the habits and standards and 
resourcefulness of our families so that they 
are capable of procuring such treatment for 
themselves, instead of relying on the case 
worker? This would be a much more vital 
test of our true success. 

Pioneer work is being done by. various 
groups all over the country in considering 
these less tangible aspects of our work—in 
analyzing selected records and trying to 
evaluate the methods and achievement in 
each. All this is of tremendous value both 
to the profession and to the individual case 
workers who have given so much time and 
thought to this phase of research. However, 
the work is usually done with records 
selected partially at least because of their 
outstanding success. Is it not a temptation 
sometimes to think of these records as 
typical of our case work? As far as I can 
learn, no effort has been made to measure 
the amount of success we achieve in relation 
to the total number of families under care. 

It sounds magnificent to number the cases 
we have had under major care for the year 
in the thousands, but for the average case, 
how much is actually accomplished? For 
each one of the families we take up we could 
imagine the ideal case work job, the 100 
per cent successful achievement. Do we 
usually attain 10 per cent or 80 per cent of 
this ideal? And what are the reasons for 
our failures? Trying to measure these things 
would undoubtedly present difficulties—but 
no more than trying to measure personality 
or social distance or some of the other in- 
tangibles which psychologists and sociologists 
are doing with some degree of success. In- 
telligence, twenty-five years ago, was prob- 
ably considered immeasurable. 

As a step toward measuring success in 
case work, would it not be possible to estab- 
lish a gage by which we could estimate fairly 
consistently the percentage of the ideal case 
work achievement which has been actually 
attained in the cases which we close? Even 
a fairly rough estimate, if made with an 
open mind and a real research point of view, 
would be of great value in helping us think 
clearly about our work. Probably a con- 
siderable amount of experimentation would 
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be necessary to devise a really practicable 
scale, but as a start I believe a group of 
thoughtful case workers could work out 
some guide-posts which could be used 
tentatively at least. 

One of these guide-posts would have to 
be some kind of standard for judging the 
relative importance of the various problems 
presented by the family, so that a fair 
amount of credit for success in treating each 
could be given consistently. I should say 
that the emphasis ought to be placed here 
on the problem rather than on the individual, 
as the importance of the individual from 
the point of view of case work treatment 
varies according to the seriousness of the 
problem he presents. However, this may be 
open to debate. Certainly considerable credit 
should be given for having developed the 
family’s ability to meet its own problems. 
In estimating success, special consideration 
would have to be given to those cases where 
the whole situation was never learned fully 
enough to bring to light the underlying 
problems. Probably this difficulty would 
have to be met squarely in each separate 
case, and judged according to the evidence. 

I would suggest that the analysis of each 
case also include the probable reasons for 
whatever percentage of failure there was 
(100 minus the estimated percentage of 
success) and that a fair part of this per- 
centage be assigned to each factor. The list 
of causes for failure might include: 


(1) Pressure of work (or lack of an adequate 
number of workers). 

(2) Instability of staff, resulting in frequent 
change of workers for the family. 

(3) Lack of training or educational background 
of workers. This would also include the lack of 
insight, awareness, and other qualities necessary 
for good case work. 

(4) Personality difficulty between the client and 
the worker, or any emotional factors in the 
situation. 

(5) Inadequacy of present development of case 
work technique—or limitations of the current con- 
ception of case work. 

(6) Current limitations in the technique of co- 
operating professions. For example, at present we 
have very little success with drug addicts and with 
certain types of criminals; largely because medi- 
cine, psychiatry, or whatever sciences are respon- 
sible, have not advanced sufficiently for a thorough 
understanding of these problems. 

(7) Conditioning factors arising from racial 
backgrounds, that can only be overcome by very 
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slow educational methods (as for instance, alco- 
holism among the Poles). 

(8) Failure to gain co-operation of other 
agencies for the carrying cut of treatment. 


(9) Reason unknown because, through inade- 
quate investigation, case problems were not clearly 
defined. 


The list would undoubtedly have to be 
revised as the analysis progressed. 

A possible third step in a study of this 
kind would be an estimate as to the com- 
pleteness of the history obtained. The 
charity organization society is sometimes 
thought of chiefly as a repository of in- 
formation regarding unstable families in the 
community, a sort of protection to the public 
against imposture. It might be interesting 
to know just how far we are fulfilling this 
particular function. 

If such a plan could be worked out, I 
should like to see it tried on a representative 
group of the cases closed in one organization, 
or one district of an organization. I suggest 
using only the closed cases, as they are the 
ones for which we have either finished the 
work we started out to do or for some reason 
have given up the task. Any seasonal varia- 
tion could be eliminated by using the total 
for one year. A simple method of sampling 
would be to pick cases at regular intervals. 
I would suggest that the analyses be made 
at or soon after the time of closing, by a 
group which included the worker responsible 
for the case. If one district, or a small 
organization were making the study, I can 
imagine some lively staff meetings given to 
this kind of analysis. If the cases of more 
than one district were the basis of the study, 
one person—perhaps the research worker— 
should be a member of each group, in order 
to keep the analyses as consistent as possible 
throughout. Not the least part of the value 
of this method would lie in the training it 
would give the worker in focussing her mind 
on the ideal achievement for each family. 
It would also tend to increase in the work- 
ers “a bent toward analysis in their work ” 
the development which Mr. Goldsmith feels 
is one of the fundamental steps which must 
be taken in meeting this problem of 
measurements. 

It would be interesting to plot the degree 
of estimated success of such a group of 
cases on a graph, to note what the curve is 
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and where the high point or mode comes. 
We ought not to be too much discouraged 
if the majority of cases show a low per- 
centage of success. After all, most of us 
are willing to admit that case work technique 
is as yet far from perfect. And even in 
medicine, a science much further advanced, 
how many cases are partial or total failures 
either because of the present limited medical 
knowledge along certain lines, or the failure 
of the doctor to inspire sufficient confidence 
to persuade the patient to follow through 
a prescribed course of treatment? We must 
acknowledge that the Utopia in which we 
shall accomplish our maximum goals in the 
majority of cases is probably still far distant. 

A study of the measurement of success 
should give us a definite basis for planning 
our work and for looking ahead to the 
future. The correlation between case load 
and success could be worked out and we 
might be able to estimate, for instance, how 
much more success we could expect from a 
given increase in staff with the resulting 
lowered case loads. A correlation between 
the amount of time spent on each case and 
the amount of success achieved might also 
be very enlightening. There are methods for 
keeping the amount of time spent on selected 
cases with comparatively little effort on the 
part of the worker. The time spent on cases 
which, largely because of pressure of work, 
were ultimately almost total failures would 
be interesting. This in effect would be time 
entirely wasted, except as the information 
collected might be of value in the future. I 
am wondering whether some careful study 
along this line would not have its effect on 
our policy in regard to limiting our case load 
or of taking on new workers. If, above a 
certain point, an increase in case load were 
found to mean almost inevitably an even 
greater increase in failure as far as results 
are concerned, might we not be better able 
to convince our boards that ultimate economy 
lies in a more adequate staff ? 

The same method might be applied to 
individual cases of failure, or a smaller 
group of cases chosen entirely at random, 
in which each case was reduced to problems 
and each problem analyzed separately. If 
the group were large enough to be a fair 





example, some general conclusions might be 
drawn. If we could ascertain in which prob- 
lems we have the least success and why, we 
should have a better idea of what part of 
our technique needs to be strengthened and 
what resources in the community need to 
be developed. 

The reopened cases throughout a year 
would be the basis for another interesting 
study. How far, in each, did the defects or 
lacks in the former case work make the re- 
opening necessary? Of course, often some 
entirely new crisis—-unforeseeable and un- 
preventable at a former contact with a 
family—may have caused the present neces- 
sity for reapplying. Sometimes it may even 
be the excellence of the previous case work 
which made the family have confidence 
enough to turn to the same organization at 
this new crisis. 

Any method such as I have suggested, 
based as it is almost entirely on the estimate 
of the worker, or a group of workers, would 
have only a limited value in measuring the 
progress of case work from year to year. 
Our estimates would vary more or less as 
the conception and scope of case work grew. 
However, I cannot feel it would be valueless. 
In medicine the present morbidity rates and 
death rates are in many cases not exactly 
comparable with those twenty or even ten 
years ago, as many illnesses may have been 
diagnosed entirely d‘fferently years ago. 
Still the figures do show trends and can, 
with interpretation, be used as measuring 
sticks. 

The present interest in measurements in 
our profession will almost inevitably result 
in greater progress. Professor Monroe, in 
his book Measuring the Results of Teaching, 
states very well, I think, the case for 
measurements in social work as well: 


It is a generally accepted principle that in any 
field of human endeavor the most efficient results 
are attained when one has a definite aim to work 
for and instruments for determining from time to 
time how much has been accomplished. . . . In- 
struments for measuring results make it possible 
for the worker to know what he has accomplished 
and where he needs to place greater effort and 
where less effort to learn whether the 
materials and methods he is using are effective, 
and which materials and methods are most effective. 
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EDITORIALS 


HE implications of the task of the 

social case worker acquire new hori- 

zons as other sciences develop knowl- 
edge of human phenomena. Discoveries in 
biology and chemistry affect not only our 
thinking but our method and our conception 
of what we may achieve. 

Professor H. S. Jennings, in a recent 
article in Science’ has touched on many 
points which seem particularly pertinent for 
us at this time. First of all he urges that 
if we are to understand man’s progress, we 
need to understand men. He emphasizes 
the fact that we cannot predicate man’s de- 
velopment on experimentation with the 
inorganic—or for that matter on the facts 
which we may discover about other crea- 
tures. “ It is as things come into new rela- 
tions that their properties change ” and it is 
only by experimentation in changing condi- 
tions that we can discover possibilities of 
change in men. 


The only test as to whether one phenomenon 
affects another is experiment. If we rely solely 
upon experiment, the production of mental diversi- 
ties by preceding diversities in physical conditions 
is the commonest experience of mankind. ‘ 
Emergent evolution so does away with that 
monstrous absurdity that has so long been a re- 
proach to biological science: the doctrine that 
ideas, ideals, purposes have no effect on behavior. 
The mental determines what happens as does any 
other determiner. Thought, purpose, ideals, 
conscience, do alter what happens. That is, a man 
with an idea behaves diversely from a man with- 
out one; just as a man grasping the electrodes of 
a powerful battery behaves differently from one 


*“ Diverse Doctrines of Evolution, Their Rela- 
tion to the Practice of Science and of Life,” by 
H. S. Jennings, Science, January 14, 1927. 
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not connected up with the battery. As suspected 
by the philosopher quoted earlier, purpose does 
make a difference; intelligence is practical and a 
source of power. It is not strictly true that 
“popular approval or disapproval will not alter 
the course of nature”; that is one of the main 
factors in the course of nature as including man. 
The desires and aspirations of humanity are de- 
terminers in the operation of the universe on the 
same footing with physical determiners. 


But experimentation demands more than 
the initiation of an experiment. It requires 
a patient testing of results, of failures and 
successes. Naturally the immediate task of 
social case workers is meeting the actual 
needs of human beings but out of the per- 
formance of this task comes a fund of 
knowledge which influences our understand- 
ing of what is desirable as well as of what is 
attainable. We have gone far in our will- 
ingness to experiment—but have we really 
carried through in many instances to an 
effective testing of the validity of our efforts 
and an interpretation of our findings so as 
to add to a richer understanding of man and 
the influences that affect him? Professor 
Jennings, by his very faith in the necessity 
for the study of man places upon us a unique 
obligation for a more truly scientific experi- 
mentation in our day-by-day efforts to 
understand the underlying conditions which 
affect human beings. It is a field of mar- 
velous opportunity and Professor Jennings 
imbues it with a tremendous hopefulness : 

There is nothing in science or scientific method 
that makes it unreasonable to hope for the appear- 
ance in the future of what has not been seen in the 
past; that is incompatible with striving to realize 
ideals that have never yet been realized. 





S 1927 is figured as the semi-centennial 
vear for family social work, and the 
committee in charge of the Family Life 
Conference in Buffalo next October has 
found that its three day limitation will not 
allow the exploitation of all the anniversary 
features, the program of the annual meeting 
of the American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work at Des Moines in May 
will supplement the more formal celebration. 
The Board of Directors of the Associa- 
tion will meet at Des Moines May 10, and 
the business meeting of the Association is 
scheduled for Wednesday morning and 
afternoon, May 11. Under the general title 
of “A Half Century of Development,” 
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three afternoon meetings will be held during 
the following week. At the first of these 
program meetings will be considered “ The 
Layman’s Participation in the Development 
of Family Case Work,” with a volunteer as 
chief speaker, and “Adjustments to the 
Development of Specialized Agencies.” The 
second will be a joint session with the 
Family Division of the National Confer- 
ence; the subjects “ The Psychology of Re- 
lief,” by Edward Lynde, and “ Relief From 
Public Funds,” by Florence Hutsinpiilar. 
At the third meeting Pearl Salsberry will 
speak on “ The Development of Our Tech- 
nique—a Backward and Forward Look,” 
and Francis H. McLean will speak on “ The 
Family Agency and the Community.” 

Group meetings will also be held by the 
district secretaries, the visitors and assistant 
district secretaries, and by the secretaries of 
the small city societies, and there will be 
the usual annual dinner for general secre- 
taries and supervisors. 

Hotel headquarters for the Association 
will be at the Hotel Fort Des Moines and 
arrangements for the Board of Directors’ 
meetings and for the business meetings of 
the Association have been made at the hotel. 
The Association will have its offices, how- 
ever, in the First Methodist Church. Miss 
Lora Fulton, of the Association staff, will 
he in charge of the offices and will make 
appointments for conferences with members 
of the field and executive staff of the 
Association. 





HE death of Mrs. Frederic H. Stoltze 

on February 12 has deprived the Amer- 
ican Association for Organizing Family 
Social Work of one of its most valued sup- 
porters. Mrs. Stoltze knew family case 
work through her contact with the Minne- 
apolis Family Welfare Association; she had 
faith in its ideals and possibilities and gave 
that faith and understanding to others. She 
saw, too, its wider implications, and as a 
hoard member of the American Association 
for Organizing Family Social Work from 
1918 to 1923 she made an outstanding con- 
tribution to the unifying and development of 
family social work throughout the country. 
She showed her remarkable ability particu- 
larly as Chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee, a position which she held from 1919 





until her death. This was a most exacting 
task and she gave generously of her time and 
her fine interpretative qualities in each puz- 
zling question. She always saw each situ- 
ation in relation to the whole, and was quick 
to discern latent possibilities which might be 
capable of development. Invariably she 
approached each problem with the point of 
view of a case worker. 

But every part of the Association’s work 
caught her imagination. At National Con- 
ferences she would insist on taking charge 
of the Association desk, in order to relieve 
the members of the staff. Perhaps that 
exemplifies, even better than some of her 
more important contributions, her fine con- 
sideration for people, her skill in human 
relationships. Her fellowship was founded 
upon sympathy, courage, and faith. 





HE friends of Leila Houghteling are 

planning a memorial fund which shall in 
some measure carry on the spirit of her life 
and will evidence in a tangible way appre- 
ciation of her rare service to humankind. 
The fund will be used for the purpose of 
social education. Under such a broad defi- 
nition the trustees may apply the income to 
workers’ education, training in social work, 
social research, or to meet liberally whatever 
new needs arise in the field to which she 
gave what was perhaps her finest effort. 

Miss Houghteling served as staff member 
of the County Public Welfare Bureau, the 
Juvenile Court and the Chicago United 
Charities. At the time of her death she was 
a member of the board of the United Chari- 
ties and of several of the committees of the 
Council of Social Agencies and the Chicago 
Chapter of the American Association of 
Social Workers. 

Her interest in social work was concrete— 
it was actuated by a genuine interest in 
human beings, their needs and their possi- 
bilities. It is characteristic of her that she 
should choose as subject for her doctor’s 
thesis, “ The Budget of the Unskilled 
Laborer.” She was not content with gen- 
eralities or with meeting immediate needs 
only. She was eager to build for the future 
on a basis of actuality. The trustees of the 
fund hope to carry on the courageous spirit 
of social and educational adventure to which 
Miss Houghteling’s life was dedicated. 








THE SOCIAL REHABILITATION OF THE 
TUBERCULOUS 


JAMES STONE 
Director of Health Education, Onondaga Health Association, Syracuse, N. Y. 


I. The Problem and the Agencies Studied 
O WHAT extent are the existing so- 
cial work agencies meeting the prob- 
lem of reéstablishing patients and 

families which have been victims of tuber- 

culosis? We know that special camps, sana- 
toria, and workshops do a great deal to assist 
in the rehabilitation of the patients. These 
do not, however, necessarily give due con- 
sideration to the family of the patient, 
though tuberculosis is a disease that carries 
social problems to the family unit and even 
to the community. It is a disease of long 
duration. In reaching that ever-sought goal, 
the arrest of the disease, we may take so 
many years that the ambition of the patient 
and his family also become arrested. Pov- 
erty may be a contributory factor to an onset 
of tuberculosis and it is all too frequently 

a result of it. 

It is the problem of rehabilitating the en- 
tire family which prompted this study! of 
some of the cases of five of New York’s 
best known case work agencies. The or- 
ganizations whose clients were studied were 
the Charity Organization Society, the Brook- 
lyn Bureau of Charities, the United Hebrew 
Charities, the Association for the Improve- 
ment of the Condition of the Poor, and the 
Committee for the Care of the Jewish Tu- 
berculous. Due to the comparative youth 
of the United Catholic Charities it was not 
deemed advisable to include it in the study. 

The type of work undertaken by the five 
agencies may be divided into two fairly dis- 
tinct classes. The first three organizations 
are strictly family case working agencies. 
In their work health is regarded as only 
one of many social problems. These agen- 
cies maintain no medical or nursing service 
of their own. However, the Brooklyn Bu- 
reau of Charities has ready access to the 
services of the tuberculosis clinics main- 
tained by the Tuberculosis Committee of 
the Bureau. The United Hebrew Charities 


*Pursued as a field work assignment under the 
National Tuberculosis Association by a student in 
the New York School of Social Work. 


receives medical assistance from the Com- 
mittee for the Care of the Jewish Tubercu- 
lous. On the other hand, the A.I.C.P. is 
fundamentally a health agency; it has a 
general health nursing service as well as a 
special tuberculosis division. The C.C.J.T., 
as the name implies, specializes in treatment 
and care of the tuberculous; it maintains 
its own medical staff, dental clinic, nursing 
service, and the Altro workshop for ex- 
sanatorium patients. 


IT. Characteristics of the Group of Families 

Method of Selection: <A total of one 
hundred families was studied; twenty from 
each agency. The cases were selected by 
the case supervisors, and show good, fair, 
and bad treatment. In order to provide a 
slight check on the cases selected by the 
supervisor, the first five records of each 
agency opened in 1921 which presented the 
problem of tuberculosis were studied. This 
non-selected group showed no problems or 
results that had not already been noted in 
the previous cases. 

Racial Differences: Of the 100 families 
studied, 40 were Jewish, and in reading the 
results of treatment one must bear in mind 
the great resistance to tuberculosis possessed 
by the Jews. The next largest racial group 
was the Italian, with 19 families. (They 
too have a strong resistance.) The third 
group was the native born American, with 
12 families. There were 11 families of Irish 
birth, a group very susceptible to tubercu- 
losis. The other families represented vari- 
ous nationalities, including Austrians, Eng- 
lish, Germans, Greeks, Hungarians, Negroes, 
Poles, Porto Ricans, Russians, and Swedes. 

Classification of Patients: In the 100 
families studied there were 631 individuals, 
143 of whom were diagnosed as tuberculous. 
The U.H.C. and the C.C.J.T. had 24 patients 
each, the C.O.S. 26, the B.B.C. 30, and the 
A.I.C.P. 39. With the exception of the 
A.LC.P., which had 19 males and 16 fe- 
males, there were at least twice as many 
male patients as female. The C.C.J.T. had 
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20 male patients and only 4 females in the 
20 families selected. This preponderance of 
males was doubtless due to the fact that 
most of the cases were originally opened be- 
cause of financial need, traceable to the fact 
that the illness of the wage earner had de- 
prived the family of an income, thus bring- 
ing the family to the attention of the agency. 

The ages at diagnosis of the 143 patients 
vary from one year to 56, with the peak 
between 30 and 39 years. This was true 
for all agencies. This high point is five to 
ten years later than the peak for tuberculosis 
deaths in the country, which is between 25 
and 29 years of age. The peak in the death 
rate for males in the United States occurs 
in the age group of 40 to 44—slightly later 
than the peak of age at diagnosis in the 
group studied here. Bearing in mind that 
the cases studied are some of them female 
and the ages given are those at the date of 
diagnosis, this difference amounts to very 
little. 

III. Results of Treatment 

The results of the treatment administered 
by the various agencies may be discovered 
in the changed condition of health of the 
patients and other members of the family 
and in the extent to which the family re- 
mains dependent upon outside resources. 
Only one agency, the C.C.J.T., did not lose 
a single patient by death from the twenty 
families studied. The United Hebrew Char- 
ities lost only one. The Charity Organiza- 
tion Society had 5 deaths among the group 
of 26 patients, the B.B.C. 12 deaths among 
30 patients, and the A.I.C.P. 14 among 39 
patients. No conclusions can be drawn from 
these figures, for in many instances the cases 
were not reported to the agency until the 
patient had gone to the sanatorium in an 
acute condition. 

Sanatorium Discharges: In giving social 
treatment to cases of tuberculosis, it is vitally 
important to know at all times the condition 
of the patient from the standpoint of medical 
diagnosis. This is not always easy, or even 
possible, for many times the only report 
from the hospital is “ improved,” which 
means nothing. But an effort should be 
made to know the condition of every patient 
upon discharge from the sanatorium. Not 
one of the agencies had this complete record 


for all its sanatoria cases. Ninety-five of 
the 143 patients were sent to sanatoria, yet 
in 44 cases (almost half of the sanatorium 
group) there was no record of the condition 
upon discharge. Of the entire group of 
sanatorium patients, 15 died while in the 
institution; 80 were discharged—18 in an 
arrested condition; five others were dis- 
charged as quiescent. The sanatoria dis- 
charged 15 patients with the comment 
“ improved.” 

Sputum Records: One of the most sig- 
nificant facts upon which to plan social treat- 
ment for a family with a tuberculous patient 
is knowledge of the infectious quality of the 
disease. Treatment may be radically differ- 
ent for a family in which the patient has 
negative sputum from that for one in which 
the sputum is positive. Despite this fact, 
the records of sputum analyses were wofully 
deficient. There were no sputum records at 
all for 63 of the 143 patients. When the 
cases were first discovered 34 showed a posi- 
tive sputum and another 34 were negative. 
The final reports showed 37 patients with 
negative sputum and 7 with positive. The 
difference in these two sets of figures is 
accounted for in part by the 15 patients who 
died in the institutions, but in the rest of 
the cases records which were kept in the 
early stages of the treatment were lacking 
at the end. There should be a sputum re- 
port at least every six months. 

Condition of Patient: The records show- 
ing the complete change in the health of 
the patient were even poorer than those for 
the sputum analyses. For example: one 
agency showed improved weight and general 
condition for one patient, no improvement in 
the condition of the lungs for one, and no 
improvement in general condition for eight, 
with no record for the other patients. In 
the group of 143 patients the records 
showed gain in weight for 29 patients, im- 
proved lung condition for 32, and 7 with 
their general condition improved. Not in- 
cluding those patients who died, no improve- 
ment in weight was shown by 8 patients, 
6 showed no improvement in lung condition, 
and 12 no improvement in general condition. 
A loss of weight is important because it 
probably indicates a relapse in the health of 
the patient. Perhaps the client’s job should 
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be changed, or the housing conditions im- 
proved. But where there is no record of 
this condition, the necessary changes may 
be neglected because there is no indication 
of the need. 

Family Health: To attempt to classify 
a whole family in a few words, by describ- 
ing the condition of the health of its mem- 
bers, may prove scientifically impossible. 
The family is composed of units, and be- 
cause one individual is in good health and 
another poor we cannot say that the two 
persons are in fair health. Yet in attempt- 
ing to evaluate social and health treatment 
we must look at the family as a unit, still 
treating individual needs of patients as they 
arise. To a certain extent one member of 
a family in poor health acts as a drain and 
a negating factor to the otherwise good 
health of the other members of the family. 
An attempt has been made to classify both 
the individuals and the families as being in 
bad, poor, fair, good, or excellent health. 
Good and excellent were used only when the 
record showed such a summary of a person’s 
condition by a medical man. Fair was used 
to denote only minor defects, poor was 
something chronic and debilitating. Bad 
was used only in cases of marked malnu- 
trition, chronic defects, and susceptibility to 
tuberculosis shown by the Von Pirquet test. 
Using these standards it can be said that 
the families treated by each agency showed 
some improvement in the general health con- 
dition. In every agency there are fewer 
families under the bad and poor classifica- 
tion today than when the cases were opened, 
and more families under the fair, good, or 
excellent standards. In the group of 100 
families studied, 14 were opened in bad 
health and 45 in poor; today only 5 are in 
bad condition and 21 poor. Twenty-four 
opened as fair and 15 as good; it is gratify- 
ing to see that these figures have jumped 
to 40 and 31, respectively, with an added 
family in the “excellent” column. Such 
a raising of standards in general health 
automatically strengthens the resistance to 
tuberculosis. 

Economic Condition: Finally we come to 
the change in the economic condition of the 
family. Sixty-five of the one hundred fam- 
ilies had improved their financial condition 
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since the cases were first opened: thirty had 
made no appreciable change, and five had 
become more dependent. When the cases 
were opened, 42 of the families were totally 
dependent, 41 partially so, and 15 independ- 
ent of outside resources. Records were 
incomplete for two families. At the present 
time 16 are totally dependent upon charity, 
34 need some outside assistance to meet the 
weekly budget, and 49 have reached the 
independent class. The Committee for 
the Care of the Jewish Tuberculous and the 
A.I.C.P. showed the greatest improvement 
for families under their care. This doubt- 
less is due, in the case of the C.C.J.T., to 
the Altro Shop where the men patients are 
taught the trade of garment making, and 
their physical condition is closely watched 
by a physician and a nurse. Regardless of 
the amount of the cash wages the men 
actually earn in the shop the committee sees 
that a liberal budget for a tuberculous family 
is provided. Obviously all of the change is 
not due to the work of the agencies alone. 
In some cases there were young children 
when the case opened and at present these 
children are wage earners, contributing to 
the family income. In other instances where 
the patient, the wage earner, died, the widow 
received an adequate pension from the Board 
of Child Welfare. The agencies, hewever, 
deserve their share of credit for insuring 
the wise expenditure of the increased in- 
come. For the purposes of this study a 
family was not considered self-supporting 
as long as even their relatives contributed 
some of the income. 


IV. Methods of Treatment 


Time of Diagnosis: In most cases the 
disease was diagnosed before the case was 
opened: tuberculosis had come and with it 
the loss of the bread winner’s wages; hence 
the application to the agency. In such a 
case, diagnosis is not so much a part of the 
treatment by the agency as it is a guide for 
future action. In other instances, the wage 
earner had been feeling ill, lost his job and 
money, and the diagnosis was left to the 
agency. The speed with which this diag- 
nosis is secured is an important step in the 
treatment. Of the group of 143 patients, 
61 had been diagnosed before they were 
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referred to the agencies for treatment. 
Twenty-nine cases were diagnosed before 
the end of the first year’s treatment, 11 
during the second year, 3 in the third, 5 in 
the fourth, 4 in the fifth, 3 in the sixth, 3 
in the seventh, 2 in the eighth, 3 in the 
tenth, and 4 after ten years of treatment. 
In 15 cases the date of diagnosis is unknown. 
These figures are interesting as showing the 
development of the disease in the families. 
A late diagnosis does not necessarily reflect 
on the efficiency of the agency for, regard- 
less of careful treatment, some cases are 
probably bound to develop. 

Sanatorium Treatment: For most of the 
families under the care of social work 
agencies the sanatorium is the ideal place 
to treat tuberculosis. Yet every agency had 
some patients who received no hospitaliza- 
tion during care, and there were 40 such 
patients in all. What is perhaps one of the 
most discouraging items is the number of 
“repeats ’ among the patients. To be sure, 
most of the patients went to a sanatorium 
only once, but a number went two or three 
times, one went six, and another seven times. 
That a patient must return to a sanatorium 
shows a lack of persistence on someone’s 
part. Perhaps the patient’s job was too 
strenuous upon discharge from the hospital, 
perhaps he was not in a sufficiently arrested 
condition when leaving the institution. Cer- 
tainly there is a great waste of effort when 
a patient shifts from sanatorium to sana- 
torium seven times. Furthermore, the case 
records give only scattering information as 
to the total length of time spent in the hos- 
pital by each patient. The majority of the 
patients of the C.C.J.T. spent from one to 
two years in effecting a cure, and it should 
be remembered that their physical condition 
upon discharge was superior to that of the 
patients from the other agencies. The 
C.O.S. and the U.H.C. managed to keep a 
greater number in the sanatoria from six 
months to one year; and the B.B.C. and the 
A.LC.P. between one month and _ six, 
although the A.I.C.P. succeeded in keeping 
three patients in for over five years, and 
one almost seven years. Of all sanatorium 
patients studied, 3 remained in sanatoria 
less than one month; 20, from one to six 
months; 22, from six months to one year; 


20, from one to two years; 5 from two to 
three years; one for over three years, 2, 
from four to five years; one for over five 
years, and one for over six. Here again the 
lack of records as to the exact time spent 
in the sanatoria is to be deplored. It should 
be the effort of the social agencies to get 
every patient to a sanatorium and keep him 
there until the disease is arrested. Often 
this can be accomplished in two years or 
less if the disease is discovered early enough. 

Examination: Medical men and health 
agencies have been advocating one thorough 
physical examination a year. Most of the 
agencies more than fulfilled the require- 
ments for this health dictum. The average 
number of yearly examinations for the non- 
patients ran as follows: C.O.S., 1.04; 
U.H.C., 1.21; C.C_).T., 1.54; A.LC.P., 1.32; 
B.B.C., .70. The number of examinations 
per patient per year maintained an even 
higher average: C.O.S., 3.54; U.H.C., 1.58; 
C.C.J.T., 625; A.L.C.P., 1.21; and B.BC., 
1.14; and this average notably would be 
higher if it were not that some of the 
patients were in sanatoria and a record of 
examinations during that period is not to 
be found in the case records. 

Examination Follow-up: A medical ex- 
amination not followed by the needed treat- 
ment is futile. The social agencies did 
splendid work in following up the examina- 
tions by securing the suggested medical care. 
Dental care, tonsil and adenoid operations, 
and treatment for various chronic complaints 
occupy a prominent position in the preven- 
tion of tuberculosis. It is also interesting 
to note the comparatively large amount of 
attention given to neurological difficulties. 
Of course, not every individual, patient or 
contact received such treatment. The num- 
ber receiving no special treatment aside 
from that for tuberculosis were: for the 
C.O.S., 8; the U.H.C., 13; the C.C.J.T., 4; 
the A.L.C.P., 17; and the B.B.C., 13. 

Summer Vacations: Providing summer 
vacations is an important part of the pro- 
gram of prevention of tuberculosis. Every 
agency sent more than half of their families 
studied to the country at various times. The 
number of individuals sent from each family 
depended on the home conditions and the 
facilities available. Sixty-seven families in 
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the group of 100 received summer care for 
an aggregate of 174 vacations, over 2.5 
vacations per family. The average length 
of the vacation was a little more than two 
weeks. The A.I.C.P. used this plan more 
than any other agency, sending 16 families 
for a total of 72 vacations. 

Preventoria: In close harmony with this 
treatment is the use made of preventoria. 
The A.I.C.P. had a lower rate than might 
have been expected, sending only 11 chil- 
dren from 5 families, the average stay being 
2.9 months. This is due doubtless to the 
unusual summer camp care provided. In 
the group studied, the five agencies sent 89 
children from 38 families to preventoria 
for an average stay of 4.08 months. The 
C.O.S. was high in point of time, the aver- 
age stay being 5 months. The U.H.C. sent 
more children than any other agency, 34 
in all. As the average time per child allowed 
in most preventoria is three months at any 
one period, all these figures speak very well 
for the efforts of the agencies. 

Health Education: A point upon which 
social agencies can probably function better 
than clinics or other groups is the education 
of the family for measures of prevention of 
infection in the home. Unfortunately, some 
of the records show no effort in this field 
but this may be due in part to the fact that 
the case worker was constantly teaching the 
fundamental rules of healthy living, yet left 
it out of her summaries of the interviews. 
In 21 families of the 100 studied there was 
no record of education for the prevention 
of disease. In 10 other families the home 
standards seemed to point to no need along 
these lines. Probably the most fundamental 
form of this education is that of personal 
hygiene of both the patients and other 
members of the families. By this is meant 
the care of the patients’ dishes, disposal of 
sputum, open windows, sleeping accommo- 
dations, and convalescent and day camp care 
when the patient is not employed or in the 
sanatorium. Thirty of the families studied 
were given this education by the agencies, 
particularly the C.O.S. and the U.H.C. But 
probably more of this occurred than was 
recorded. Changing the housing conditions 
of the family by removal to a better tene- 
ment was most effectively carried out by 


the C.C.J.T. and the U.H.C. The A.LC.P. 


did less of this, but probably made a greater 
improvement by the use of their Home Hos- 
pital, which automatically takes care of the 
education in personal hygiene. Education 
as to nutrition frequently went hand in hand 
with instruction in budget keeping. The 
A.I.C.P. ranked highest here. Only two 
agencies, the A.I.C.P. and the B.B.C., made 
any consistent effort to follow up the chil- 
dren in their school work. The C.C.J.T. 
was the only agency which made a regular 
practice of supervising the health conditions 
in the employment of their patients. The 
Altro Workshop is significant of this care. 

Occupation of Patients: The Altro 
Workshop also shows its value in a study 
of the employment record of the patients. 
Thirteen patients under the care of the 
C.C.J.T. worked in no other plant than the 
Altro. They showed a steady period of 
employment, with loss of time only because 
of an occasional relapse in health, and then 
always a return to the same shop. Six 
patients of the A.I.C.P. showed a similar 
continuity of employment. Forty of the 143 
patients studied were never employed during 
their care by the agency. The rest of the 
patients in all agencies worked only at odd 
jobs and at various times when their health 
permitted. 

Fifteen patients showed an_ increased 
earning capacity (six of this number were 
under the care of the A.I.C.P.), as indicated 
by an increased wage scale over the period 
before the diagnosis of tuberculosis. 

Years Treated: The average length of 
supervision by the agencies depends in large 
part upon the type of family taken under 
care. The C.O.S. maintained an average 
of 2.32 years per family for the group 
studied, somewhat lower than the other 
agencies. The U.H.C. was 3.51 years, the 
B.B.C., 3.68 years. The records of the 
C.C.J.T. and the A.I.C.P. show an average 
length of treatment of 5.44 years and 6.82 
vears, respectively. But as all the cases 
studied had not been closed the actual 
length of care was greater than shown here. 

Contact with Family: It is to be regretted 
that in the past cases were frequently closed 
because of a “lack of co-operation” on 
the part of the family. But with the grow- 
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ing understanding of the need of social 
readjustment this does not now appear as 
frequently. Every agency except the 
C.C.J.T. had some records which were 
closed and then reopened at various times. 
When one family reappears six or even 
eight times, the quality of the social treat- 
ment in the past is most certainly to be 
questioned. There was a case of one family 
of seven persons, with one known case of 
tuberculosis, opened because of financial 
need. As soon as the family was self-sup- 
porting, the case was closed, with the state- 
ment that the family showed no need of fur- 
ther treatment. Five years later the case 
was reopened. In those five years three 
members of the family had died from tuber- 
culosis and two others were infected with 
the disease in an advanced stage. One of 
those has since died, a loss of life due in 
part at least to closing the case when relief 
was not needed, but health education and 
supervision were fundamental. 

Educating the clients depends largely on 
the closeness of contact with the family. 
The B.B.C. maintained an average of 19.2 
visits per family per year. The C.O.S. had 
21.59 visits per family unit per year, the 
A.1.C.P., 16.37; the U.H.C., 10.6, and the 
C.C.J.T., 10.4. This last figure is probably 
low, because of the close contact the agency 
maintains with the client at the Altro Work- 
shop. The number of visits necessary per 
month or year for each family can not be 
stated arbitrarily, but the family should be 
visited frequently enough so that the worker 
knows the daily condition of the health of 
the family. 

V. Conclusions 

The families on the whole showed im- 
provement at the time of the final entry on 
the case record as compared with that at 
the beginning of the contact. The work of 
the family case work agency in treating 
tuberculosis in the cases studied is not quite 


on a par with that of organizations which 
make something of a specialty in dealing 
with the problems of tuberculosis, though a 
family organization may make good use of 
the fundamentals required by medicine for 
adequate social treatment of tuberculosis 
without necessarily specializing on the sub- 
ject. The case worker should realize the 
importance of always knowing the sputum 
record of her patients, changes in weight and 
lung condition, and their complete sana- 
torium records. The patient’s employment 
should be carefully supervised and if his 
former occupation was unhealthy attempts 
should be made to train him in a new line. 
Of paramount importance is health educa- 
tion in the home. If the case worker realizes 
constantly that tuberculosis is a social dis- 
ease of long duration and bears in mind the 
social implications of the medical facts, she 
will make her records more nearly complete, 
thus assuring a greater continuity of effort. 


The care a family receives for tubercu- 
losis must be scientifically planned to prevent 
the spread of the disease among members 
of the same family or other families. The 
disease has such ramifications that mere 
medical treatment in the average family 
under the care of a social agency touches 
but half the job. The social worker as well 
as doctor and nurse must know some of the 
mental, industrial, and social hazards of 
tuberculosis. With an adequate control of 
this one disease, a control gained by co- 
operation among public and private, health 
and case work agencies, a large sum will be 
removed from the relief burden of the com- 
munity. It is a job that calls for true 
co-operation in prevention—which is in the 
end cheaper than relief and care alone. It 
seems evident from the cases studied that 
the social rehabilitation of the tuberculous 
individual and his family is progressing, but 
that education must be more widespread 
before adequate steps can be taken. 
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UNDERSTANDING HUMAN NATURE 
FRANK J. BRUNO 
Director, Department of Social Work, Washington University 


HIS is supposed to be a book review 

of Bernard’s Social Psychology.’ It 

threatens to be an essay on the place 
of sociology in social case work. No social 
case worker can read the great amount of 
carefully collected and dispassionately pre- 
sented data in Professor Bernard's book 
without exclaiming, “ Where have social 
workers been all these years to have a 
source of scientific data so closely at hand, 
and yet have failed to use it?” If Bernard 
had set out to assemble the information in 
the fields of biology and psychology available 
and pertinent to social work, and then had 
attempted to interpret it in terms of social 
value, he would have written a book of about 
the same sort. 

Since the book was published in Septem- 
ber of last year, it has received widespread 
review and all but extravagant praise in a 
wide variety of magazines. The strongest 
{ have seen was written by the foremost 
living sociologist, Charles H. Cooley of 
Michigan, and appeared in the Holiday 
Book Review number of The New Re- 
public. The field of social psychology is an 
overworked one at the present time. There 
are many sociologists who think the future 
of sociology lies in it. There are many 
psychologists who are entering it. Why we 
behave as human beings is not only a catchy 
title which sells books; it is also the expres- 
sion of an interest which is as wide as human 
nature itself. Now that a knowledge of 
psychological mechanisms and of social stim- 
uli and controls is beginning to take form, it 
is only natural that the market should be 
flooded by books which attempt to bfing 
these two together in an explanation of 
human behavior. No attempt will be made 
here to indicate better or worse among them. 
My interest lies in calling attention to the 
rich source of material in understanding the 
basic problem with which social case work 
deals: human behavior, and to suggest that 
in Bernard’s book the social case worker 


* Introduction to Social Psychology: Luther Lee 
Bernard. Holt, N. Y., 1926, 651 pp. 


may secure an authentic and comprehensive 
statement of what psychology and sociology 
have to say on this subject. 

It is one of the puzzles of the develop- 
ment of social case work that it has grown 
independently of any theoretical discipline, 
although all along its pathway it has been 
bordered upon or it has trailed a number of 
strange gods. In this, however, it has but 
followed the best thought on its age-old 
quest. The field of case work, as a whole, 
has not followed any one, although it has 
sampled many. At first it swung strongly 
to economic theory, with whose philosophy 
of laissez-faire it had strong sympathy. So 
close was this alignment at the beginning 
of this century that there was danger that 
the movement would become one merely for 
the promotion of economic reform. But in 
our group there were always those who had 
not bent the knee to the popular god. The 
science of biology, and especially its fields of 
heredity and eugenics seemed to some of 
the case workers to open the path of knowl- 
edge to the hidden secrets of human be- 
havior, and many in our field followed the 
banner of elimination of the unfit as the 
hope of the future. But again there were 
many who refused to be counted among the 


believers. And of course we are now living 
in an era when abnormal psychology, 


strongly tinged with the mysticism of Freud, 
is looked upon as the key which will unlock 
the riddle of the ages. But even in these 
days, there are protestants and the stiff- 
necked. The whole history of our move- 
ment is one of refusal to pay much atten- 
tion to theory of whatever nature; and 
rigorous insistence upon experimentation in 
social facts. This, however, does not mean 
that we have not had our theories. It means 
that no one of them has dominated the field. 
Usually such a situation as this indicates 
little coherence in the group; but whatever 
laxity there may have been, due to philo- 
sophical divergences, was made up by the 
strength of the single motive which has pro- 
moted social work in all its forms. Probably 
because there were so many theories under- 
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lying it, we arrived at the position of doing 
our work without trying to reconcile them. 
It is a refusal to face the facts, however, 
to claim that we have not had our theories. 
One has only to talk with social workers and 
with board members to discover that belief 
in thrift, in prohibition, in religious motives, 
in economic vigor and, latterly, in behavior- 
ism, as well as practically every theory of 
behavior that ever existed, finds supporters 
among social workers; and that these social 
workers find abundant support for their 
theories in the data of their day’s work. 


Even when that has been recognized, suffi- 
cient explanation has not been made for the 
fact that sociology has not only not con- 
trolled the field, but that no social worker 
apparently is conscious that it has anything 
to offer him. A recent inquiry by Eliot at 
Northwestern among many of the leading 
and older social workers of the country 
brought this out with unmistakable certainty. 
If there is any doubt in anyone’s mind on 
the more general aspect of this subject, the 
following sentence from a recent publication 
of the American Association of Social 
Workers, The Vocational Aspects of Fam- 
ily Social Work, should set it at rest. Speak- 
ing of the sort of candidates for family case 
workers which the American Association of 
Social Workers desires, it makes the follow- 
ing statement: “A well rounded college 
curriculum affording a broad cultural educa- 
tion is regarded as the best training in family 
case work, rather than a course of studies 
too closely related to the social sciences.” 

This reminds one somewhat of the state- 
ment which one of America’s foremost pub- 
lishers is credited with making regarding 
college preparation for newspaper work: 
“No college graduates or other horned 
animals wanted in this plant.” Such an 
attitude can only arise out of misinforma- 
tion. Certainly if there is a science of 
society—or a study of society which is 
approximately scientific, the social worker 
refuses to accept it at the peril of losing his 
only scientific reason for being. 

It is my opinion that this situation is 
purely accidental, due to the places where 
social work originated, and the persons of its 
originators. While sociology was taught in 
a few of our prouder eastern colleges and 


universities in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, the aristocracy among the 
men’s colleges had eliminated it by the first 
decade of the twentieth century, due in large 
measure to Sumner’s vigorous skepticism. 
Nowhere else, outside of these six or seven 
outstanding institutions, however, was soci- 
ology excluded, and in several places it had 
a healthy and sound growth: notably Colum- 
bia in the east, under Giddings and his asso- 
ciates, and Chicago in the west, under Small 
and his associates. To these should be added 
Cooley at Michigan and Ellwood at Mis- 
souri, who have left their influences on the 
entire field. When one notes, however, 
where sociology developed, its auspices and 
its men, one sees that social work is not 
represented. In point of fact, there prob- 
ably was, and is, a distinct wish on the part 
of many of its workers to keep their science 
“pure,” and they have been so successful 
that sociology is today probably the only 
really “ pure” science in the sense that it 
is practically dissociated in its entire range 
from any application which might be made 
of its findings. Although in New York 
Devine made a liaison with Columbia, the 
New York group of social workers, as they 
looked for a method of training for their 
profession, established a school, with Devine 
at its head, separated from a university, and 
with no social science prerequisites for en- 
trance. Chicago did the same in founding 
its School of Civics and Philanthropy, and 
although it is now a part of the University 
of Chicago, training for social work has no 
formal or necessary relations with sociology 
or social science. 


Equally curious is the line of demarca- 
tion which persists between the theoretical 
sociologist and the social worker. While we 
associate in terms of intimacy and mutual 
respect in some faculties such as at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, there is surprisingly 
little interchange of personnel. Occasion- 
ally a social worker goes over into theory; 
but very rarely. There may be instances 
where a sociologist has come over into social 
work; but my memory at this moment can- 
not recall one. Many teachers from other 
social sciences have entered social work— 
especially from economics, but not from 
sociology. 
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Any unexpected phenomenon such as this 
must have adequate causes. I have tried to 
indicate a few; but they are utterly inade- 
quate to explain two generations of as com- 
plete isolation in two areas of contiguous 
interest as one can find in the fields of con- 
temporary social thought and of contempo- 
rary social action. There were undoubtedly 
values to be conserved by this isolation, in 
the early days of each discipline; values of 
which a too early mixture might have 
resulted in diluting both subjects, although 
even that is hard to see. ‘The disciplines 
which the early and present social workers 
have only partially accepted, and against 
which there have always been real protests, 
are not sociology; they are in the segmental 
fields of human behavior—economics, biol- 
ogy, psychology—and the protest has been 
based upon that fact of their segmental 
approach, not because they had nothing to 
teach. But sociology and social work, if 
the word “social” has an exact meaning, 
should be face and reverse of the same 
shield. 

It is to the credit of the theory people 
that they have made the first move—at 
least some of them have!—enough to 
pass a resolution in the executive commit- 
tee of the American Sociological Society 
authorizing the establishment of a division 
of the society to deal with and report upon 
the relation of sociology to social work. 
Perhaps that is the way it should come, at 
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a time when social work has attained an 
importance sufficient to attract the attention 
of the students of society. The Conference 
of Social Work at Des Moines has six round 
table discussions in the Family Division en- 
titled Specialized Approaches to Family Case 
Work, of which the sixth is “ From the 
Point of View of the Sociologist.” This 
would indicate that the social workers are 
realizing, at the same time, that there are 
certain common values in the two fields. 

In the meantime social workers are deal- 
ing with problems of behavior, in individ- 
uals, in families, and in larger groups. They 
control the most important laboratory in 
social research in existence. They have 
invented and perfected the most important 
item in the methodology of social research— 
social case work—without the slightest aid 
of the sociologist. Of theory they haven't 
even a vestige which is their own and is 
generally accepted. Yet as a profession they 
should be producing contributions to the 
knowledge of facts—which they are doing; 
and also to their interpretation in terms of 
larger and new syntheses—which they are 
not doing. The present generation cannot 
make good this loss; but it can take advan- 
tage of what men like Bernard are doing as 
a means of filling in the gaps of their knowl- 
edge as well as a method of basing their 
processes and findings upon foundations 
which have been created by well-trained and 
critically-minded scientists. 


HER SON’S WIFE’ 
Dorothy Canfield Again Ventures into the Field of Case Work 
HELEN WALLERSTEIN 


F Dorothy Canfield has produced a less 
patent case history in Her Son’s Wife 
than she did in The Home Maker, she 

has done a more deliberate piece of case 
work. And, rather surprisingly, it is in 
these two facts that both the strength and 
the weakness of her present book are to be 
found. Being less of a case history than its 
predecessor, Her Son’s Wife is a better 
novel; that is, it presents a more finished 
and artistic whole, has high lights and shad- 


*Her Son’s Wife: by Dorothy Canfield. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1926, 302 pp. 


ings such as belong to a work that is born 
full grown from its author’s brain. Here 
are no day-by-day entries: Mrs. Fisher 
knew when she set down her first line what 
the outcome was to be. That is an advan- 
tage authors have over case workers; in this 
book, as one reviewer has pointed out, it is 
a disadvantage as well. For so expert and 
planned a piece of case work must lack the 
spontaneity, the free play of characters on 
the shaping of the story that makes for a first 
rate novel. Not long ago I heard a wise 
woman say that she preferred novels to 
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biography because the former gave so much 
truer a picture of life. Naturally one whose 
passion is biography cannot accept this state- 
ment without qualification, but the fact re- 
mains that in no other place is life—by which 
[| suppose is meant human nature—so roundly 
mirrored as in the novel. If the tired case 
worker seeks any excuse for her midnight 
candle-burnings, she has it there. 

But it is not with Dorothy Canfield’s status 
as a novelist that we are concerned here. 
There are two other factors that interest us 
more: One is her almost uncanny percep- 
tion of the social problems that are confront- 
ing ordinary individuals in everyday life; 
and the other is her attempt, through the 
medium of the novel, to meet them—not 
through accidental case work methods such 
as have been hit upon by writers long before 
case work was invented, but by attempting 
a deliberate case work job. 

The first factor can undoubtedly be ac- 
counted for in the personality of Mrs. Fisher 
herself. I heard her say, in a delightful 
account of how she sets about writing a novel 
or story, that her sources are invariably some 
incident—or perhaps a chain of unrelated in- 
cidents—that actually happened. The germ 
of her work, however far afield she may go 
in its application, is never imaginary. And 
either of the main themes of Her Son’s Wife 
are such as must, in some form or other, 
have come to her attention more than once. 
There is first the high-minded widow, of un- 
bending principles, who has brought her son 
up on a higher plane than his own tempera- 
ment or natural endowments are fitted for. 
Naturally, except under her immediate sight, 
he has not lived up to the picture her love 
has painted of him: His runaway marriage 
to an ignorant, flighty, “common” girl, 
brings Mrs. Bascom to earth with a very 
dull, sickening thud indeed. We have here 
then the two main themes: Mrs. Bascom’s 
struggle with her own temperament, and the 
conflict brought about by Ralph’s ill-consid- 
ered marriage. It is with this marriage that 
the book opens and the first chapters deal 
with the mother-in-law’s vain and blind at- 
tempt to shape her weak daughter-in-law to 
her own high standards. Such a procedure, 
as she might have foreseen, awakens only 
resentment and fiery temper in Lottie. Fi- 


nally Mrs. Bascom, who is a school teacher, 
is compelled to flee, to surrender her own 
roof to her son and his wife, and to take a 
job in another town. Nor is there any con- 
solation in the knowledge that her son, for 
whom she has sacrificed herself, shows only 
relief at her going. 

A happy solution under ordinary circum- 


stances; but the circumstances are not 
ordinary. For Lottie really is a totally in- 
capable, inefficient, unhappy individual, 


utterly at a loss to battle life even under 
favorable conditions; and such conditions 
have never been Lottie’s. When Mrs. Bas- 
com accidentally meets her beloved grand- 
daughter, forlorn, undernourished, too old 
for her years, she realizes that, somehow, 
she must take up the reins again to save this 
child. There is your case work job No. 1. 
Job No. 2, needless to say, is with Lottie 
herself. Both of these Mrs. Bascom delib- 
erately decides to shoulder. But there is a 
third, no less difficult task, for the case 
worker; and this one falls to the lot of the 
author. Indeed she has already begun on 
her end, for in the years of isolation Mrs. 
Bascom has been made to look inward, at, 
her own heart, and she has learned some not 
very pleasant truths. 

Mrs. Bascom goes home—to what is now, 
though she owns the house, Ralph and Lot- 
tie’s home—humbly, with flags down. They 
receive her gratefully. Says Lottie, “ Our 
home will never be shut to our mother.” 
And Mrs. Bascom swallows it—swallows 
her loathing for Lottie, the constant irrita- 
tions, the hideousness of life as conceived 
by Lottie—and tries valiantly to find a way 
out for Ralph’s sake and Dids’. In little 
ways she succeeds—better food, more regu- 
lar hours, a cleaner house. But the main 
problem of Lottie, the misery she brings to 
them all, to herself no less than any, is one 
that the most experienced professional would 
find baffling. And again the author (as she 
did in The Home Maker) resorts to an ex- 
pedient that, however successful in its out- 
come, raises, it seems to me, a grave moral 
issue. It is, curiously enough, the same 
expedient that she employed in the earlier 
book. She makes a bed-ridden invalid of 
Lottie. Lottie suffers from undefined nerv- 
ous pains and aches and with the connivance 
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of a quack doctor, who invents some spinal 
trouble, her mother-in-law puts her to bed 
(where she is, to tell the truth, happier than 
she has ever been) and keeps her there. In 
the end Lottie is a chronic invalid, no joking 
about it. With Lottie thus got out of the 
way, the rest is easy. Dids is raised as she 
should be. Mrs. Bascom, having learned her 
lesson, uses other methods with the daughter 
than she did with the father. Even Ralph 
comes in for his share of attention, and per- 
haps the nicest bit of case work in the book 
is the way his mother fits him into the job 
that fills all the needs of his thwarted life. 
Certainly a consummation any case worker 
would be proud of. A young girl on the 
road to splendid womanhood; a man ful- 
filling his own personality instead of his 
mother’s ideal; a woman of sixty humanized 
and grown strong in understanding; a hu- 
man derelict brought to safe harbor. For 
Lottie basks in the sun of her invalidism. 
She loves the attention, the little presents, 
the pretty things with which she is sur- 
rounded. Her mother-in-law learns, amaz- 
edly, that she has been bored to death with 
life, that all her silly flights were simply lack 
of any resources in herself. She learns, still 
more amazedly, as the book closes, that Lot- 
tie has come to love her, to depend utterly 


April 


on her. This “ helpless, desolate child” has 
been waiting all these years for a mother. 
And Mrs. Bascom, who thought at last to 
find release with Dids at college and Ralph 
away most of the time; who thought a pro- 
fessional nurse would do, has it borne in 
upon her that “ this was not the end, at all. 
It was only, at last, the beginning.” 

Such is the note with which the book 
closes. Such, it might almost be said, is the 
author’s apologia. Does it satisfy Mrs. 
Fisher? She never says. In the early days 
of Lottie’s invalidism her mother-in-law has 
doubts; she stops saying her prayers. But 
the author refuses either to approve or to 
condemn; never by an inkling does the 
reader know what she thinks of Mrs. Bas- 
com’s action. It isn’t, somehow, quite fair, 
either to Mrs. Bascom or to the reader. 
Mrs. Fisher has too strong a social con- 
science to evade an issue. Why does she do 
it here? Does she know that she has fal- 
tered where the professional, even in the 
face of failure, would be brave? Or does 
she actually think that the Lotties of the 
world are better put to bed? that the 
Lester Knapps should be left in invalid 
chairs? Won't she, if she uses this method 
again, tell us what she thinks about it? 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ASE Srupies 1x EpucaTIONAL AND VOoCA- 
TIONAL GuIpANcCE. Ginn and Co. 


This collection of studies of the difficulties fac- 
ing boys and girls both in school and at work is a 
welcome addition to the various applications of the 
“case method,” which happily are constantly 
increasing in number. This book assumes what, 
curiously enough, has been neglected until fairly 
recent times—that we can learn most about guid- 
ing children and young people, both in school and 
at work, by studying about how other children“and 
young people have been successful or unsuccessful 
in their adjustment to school and to life. Although 
each individual in our experience presents a sep- 
arate and peculiar problem and must be dealt with 
as such, yet there is so much that is common to 
humans as humans that we are immensely helped 
in our efforts to aid and encourage one individual 
by knowing the difficulties that have actually beset 
and hampered others. One wearies of the phrases 
and generalizations so long current and in many 
cases apparently the only basis for advice: all chil- 


dren must be taught to overcome laziness; any 
boy can succeed if he only applies himself, and so 
on. We can guide the individual only by studying 
his problem in the light of many other actual and 
concrete problems. The author gives sound advice 
in his preface as to how this shall be done. “ In 
all discussions the individual must not be consid- 
ered to be the ‘case.’ His problem is the case, not 
he himself. The individual must always be thought 
of as participating in his own education and guid- 
ance, particularly as he must take final responsi- 
bility for the decisions which are made.” 

The various problems are clearly presented, 
grouped under headings such as “ Problems of a 
Personal or a Social Nature,” and the large 
variety presented are well suited for class discus- 
sions. The outstanding fault seems to me to be 
that the information given is in many cases very 
meager and yet the questions which follow each 
problem often seem to assume that answers can 
be given on the basis of the facts presented. It 
may be that further facts could not be obtained, 
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and in that case some relevant statement should 
have been made. Surely one purpose of such a 
book must be to warn the student against hasty or 
insufficiently informed judgments. For instance, 
a boy leaves school and goes to work at the end 
of the 7th grade. No reason for his taking this 
step is given yet complete answers to some of the 
questions presented depend on information as to 
home conditions and various influences present at 
that time. It seems as if the book would be more 
helpful if cases were fewer and information re- 
garding them more complete. In cases where this 
is not possible, comment should be made as to the 
desirability of more knowledge on this or that 
point. Vocational guidance in the past has been 
too apt to consist of positive advice based on 
rather inconclusive and scanty facts. Bui the book 
under discussion is surely a step in the right direc- 
tion and a very useful tool. 
ELEANOR Hore JOHNSON 

NTRODUCTION vo Soctat Statistics: Clar- 
] ence G. Dittmer. A. W. Shaw & Co., New 

York, 1926, 167 pp. 


One of the most important duties of the social 
worker is to educate the public on underlying 
causes of social problems. Moreover, he must be 
able to present the facts of his work in a clear and 
convincing manner if he wishes continued public 
support. His records may be a treasure-house of 
experience, but are of little value until they are 
classified, analysed, and presented for interpreta- 
tion. He sees this process carried on successfully 
in the field of economic facts, but is disheartened 
by the formidable array of complex formulae and 
complicated techniques of the economic statistician. 
Must he take a course in calculus before he may 
use this valuable method? 

As an answer to this question, Dittmer has given 
us his Introduction to Social Statistics. His style 
is clear and pleasing, his material familiar, and his 
explanations well suited to the social worker’s ex- 
perience and need. He briefly outlines the develop- 
ment of statistics—not forgetting to add occasional 
gems of humor—and shows its broad applications 
to social science and social work. Its limita- 
tions are recognized and the need of scrupulous 
honesty and sound common sense at every step is 
emphasized. 

He devotes a chapter to the various means of 
collecting and tabulating data from either direct 
field studies or from record material already 
available. One of the most useful chapters in his 
book covers the important field of graphic presen- 
tation. Long tables are proverbially meaningless 
to the average lay reader. The agency that would 
be understood must master the art of charts and 
graphs. Dittmer has shown the proper construc- 
tion and uses of all the usual types of graphics, 


such as line graph, bar chart, cross-hatched map 
and pie diagram, and how to make each most effec- 
tive. Throughout the text he illustrates liberally. 

Perhaps his most outstanding achievement has 
been in the treatment of summarization and com- 
parison—that usual no-man’s-land of statistics for 
the non-mathematical student. With a brevity that 
combines accuracy, clearness, and completeness, he 
has explained medians and modes, trends, rates, 
weighted averages and index numbers. Even dis- 
persion, skewness, standard deviation, correlation, 
probable error, and ratio charting are rounded up 
and nicely corralled. No one need admit ignorance 
as to the meaning and use of these terms any 
longer. Naturally, in an introduction these expres- 
sions cannot be studied in all possible detail. Once 
their significance and use are mastered, one may 
consult any of the many exhaustive treatises on 
the market for additional refinements. 

Either as providing a text for the less mathe- 
matical courses in statistics, or as placing a brief 
and clear, but inclusive, handbook on how to make 
the most effective use of its daily accumulating 
data at the disposal of the social agency, Dittmer 
has rendered a distinct and valuable service. 

WittraM J. BLacKBuRN 
Dept. of Sociology, 
Ohio State University 


OTHERS anp Davucnuters: Jessica G. 
Cosgrave. George H. Doran Company, 
New York, 1925, 117 pp. 

Books of advice to parents are barometers of the 
social life, to those who read them with an eye to 
social diagnosis. For several years each new book 
in the field of parents’ problems has registered 
“stormy weather ahead” and “all hands to the 
rescue.” Mrs. Cosgrave must have read these, 
weathered the storms, and rescued many, else she 
could not have arrived at the seasoned judgment 
that underlies her thinking in Mothers and Daugh- 
ters. If her book is the forecast of “ more settled 
weather ahead,” we may be especially thankful for 
we have surely had too many books dealing with 
the social storming of our youth. 

Parents may need to be awakened to their prob- 
lems but they do not need to be scared out of their 
wits (they’ve few enough at best) by long 
harangues on abnormalities. Most of us parents 
are not abnormal or even subnormal, though we 
may act as if we were sometimes. We are just 
normal parents worried and anxious to do the best 
we can, but net understanding either ourselves or 
our “wild daughters” very well. Of late years, 
when we have asked a question or read a book 
about our problems, we have been answered by 
dreadful stories of sex perversions or demonic 
suppressions which have not helped us solve our 
problems. In short, we have learned how some 
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mothers have failed when we needed to learn how 
some mothers have succeeded. 

Mrs. Cosgrave has sensed this need and in her 
years of experience with girls and their mothers 
has sifted out many of the elements that make for 
success. These she has set down in her little book. 
She does not argue or elaborate but gives the 
reader the gist of her thoughts, and they are good 
wholesome thoughts, invariably positive and con- 
structive. Sometimes her style is involved but 
never technical or pedantic. She writes to the 
general public and the general public of mothers is 
going to like what she has to say and profit by her 
insight and mature judgment. 

EuGeENIE LEONARD 


HE Drirtinc Home: Ernest R. Groves. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1926. 
217 pages. 

This book by a leading American student of 
social problems in American family life will be 
welcomed by all who have at heart the enrichment 
of personality through wholesome family relations. 
Professor Groves is no blind optimist, but one who 
sees clearly the difficulties and dangers of the 
present, and who has analyzed the adjustments nec- 
essary in the American home where the woman is 
more conscious of the issues between the old and 
new than is her husband. Here are facts which 
should challenge all men who read, and if they are 
led to think through their own experiences and 
observations they can contribute greatly to the 
bringing of drifting homes into ports of safety. 
In addition to the chapter giving the title to the 
book, there are discussions of Social Influences 
Affecting Home Life; What can the Family Do?; 
The Home a Human Need; Grounding Down the 
Middle Class; Youth Speaks; Home Under the 
Microscope; Parents Who Haven’t Grown Up; 
and the Future of the Home. 

It is through the contributions of psychology, 
sociology, and mental hygiene that the author ex- 
pects that solutions to present domestic problems 
will be found. Four of the chapters of the book 
have appeared elsewhere but they are here focused 
with much additional material and throw light upon 
the issues involved. 

The author’s analysis of what the family must 
do for the child through interpretation, stimulus, 
guidance, and particularly through fellowship, as 
contrasted with older ideals of parental control 
and “discipline,” will help many puzzled parents. 
“The family has risen trom the position of maid- 
of-all-work to that of administrator: instead of 
attending to all the details of the child’s care, it 
supervises the work of the underlings to whom it 
has farmed out its interests.” 
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The economic analysis in the chapter “ Ground- 
ing Down the Middle Class” will help city fami- 
lies especially to get their bearings. The chapter 
on “Youth Speaks” will help all parents of 
adolescent children; if it seems at all overdrawn, 
remember it is written by one who has long been 
in consulting relations with youth as well as with 
parents. Then recall the facts that pass under 
your own observation, and this chapter with the 
whole book will point the way through puzzling 
situations. 

BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 
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